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RIENTATION to everyday life 
situations is vitally affected by the 
degree of satisfaction derived from one’s 
job and the general attitude toward the 
work experience. A popular literature 
documenting the complex interrelations 
of the job and day-to-day living has been 
rapidly accumulating, apexed recently 
by the autobiographical Christ in Con- 
crete (4) and the sociological novel, 
The Grapes of Wrath (9). In a more 
objective vein the social scientist has 
also approached the problem, delving 
more specifically into the importance of 
the job as it affects what one does, 
whom one knows, and often, how one 
thinks. The findings reveal how signifi- 
cantly the job impinges upon and fre- 
quently alters one’s opinions, attitudes, 
and even one’s system of values. In this 
category may be mentioned Hersey’s 
study of workers’ emotions in shop and 
home (5), Bakke’s analysis of omploy- 
ment in England (1), and the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission survey of Mary- 
land youth (2). All tend to stress the 
focal importance of the job, so aptly 
termed by the Lynds (8) “the water- 
shed down which the rest of one’s life 
1 Read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 


the Eastern Psychological Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, April 5, 1940. 


tends to flow.” 

Research in job satisfaction has been 
concerned chiefly with simple question- 
naires and rating scales which have 
dichotomized the subjects into those who 
are satisfied and those who are dissatis- 
fied with their present jobs. Relations 
between these categories and such in- 
dices as age, sex, marital status, intel- 
ligence, education and various personal- 
ity variables have been extensively in- 
vestigated. Hoppock (6) and Hoppock 
and Spiegler (7) have summarized the 
literature in this field. 

The present study seeks to ascertain 
the causal factors of job satisfaction as 
ascertained from the total work experi- 
ence. The subjects were 190 young 
men, American-born and unmarried, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24. All were 
unemployed high school graduates who 
had held two or more full-time jobs dur- 
ing a total work experience of at least 
one year. They were clients of the Ad- 
justment Service, an organization which 
provided a program of aptitude testing 
and vocational counseling for more than 
10,000 men and women in New York 
City in 1933-1934. 

The study was facilitated by the in- 


terest and rapport of the subjects as 
indicated by: 
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1. The reasons they gave for coming 
to the Adjustment Service: 68 per 
cent for vocational guidance, 17 
per cent for confirmation of their 
own plans, 5 per cent for job place- 
ment advice, 10 per cent for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 

2. The manner in which they learned 
of the Service: 30 per cent through 
other clients and friends; 10 per 
cent through the radio, newspa- 
pers, magazine articles, public li- 
braries and museums; 60 per cent 
through the cooperation of various 
recreational, religious and educa- 
tional agencies. 

3. The number of different occasions 
upon which the subjects appeared 
for interviews: 76 per cent, three 
times; 10 per cent, four or more 
times. 

The data for this report were obtained 
from the occupation record sheets which 
were part of the clients’ Adjustment 
Service records. After filling out a com- 
prehensive occupation blank each sub- 
ject indicated the job he favored in re- 
ply to the written question, “Which of 
the jobs you have held appealed to you 
most, or proved most interesting?” Rea- 
sons for job satisfaction were designat- 
ed in answer to the subsequent query, 
“Why 

FINDINGS 

The percentage distribution of the 
various reasons given for satisfactions 
in work is shown in Table I. One hun- 


TABLE I 
SATISFACTIONS IN WORK 

Reasons Per Cent 
Vocational aspiration ...... 29 
Congenial work conditions and 

24 
Initiative, responsibility 


portunity for promotion ... . 
ort working hours . 


N=157) 


8 
4 
4 
1 Seventy-two per cent gave one reason; 23 per cent, 
two reasons; 4 per cent, three; 1 per cent, four. Each 


dred and fifty-seven subjects (83 per 
cent) gave specific replies; 33 (17 per 
cent) did not. Twenty-eight of those 
who failed to give specific replies, or 15 
per cent of the total group, stated that 
no job proved interesting; five, or 2 per 
cent of the total group, stated that all 
jobs proved interesting. 

The following quotations show vivid- 
ly the varied and, at times, unique in- 
dividuality of the responses: 


Vocational aspiration 
I am naturally artistically inclined 
and I hoped to become a comic ar- 
tist and newspaper writer and 
thought it would be good training. 


Because I am mechanically inclined 
and the actual work is interesting 
to me. 

Congenial work conditions and social 

contacts 

The place of business was pleasant 
and the people working with me 
were pleasant and cooperated with 
me 


The work was interesting in that I 
came in contact with many types of 
people during the day. 

Initiative, responsibility and prestige 
It permitted me to use my own 
judgment freely. 

The responsibility and the knowl- 
edge that upon the successful com- 
pletion of my duties rested, in a 
small measure, the well being of 
the bank. 

It took me out among people and 
gave me an importance that many 
men never achieve. 

Variety of tasks 

Work was not stereotyped. There 
were always new situations in 
which one had to adjust himself. 
It was not monotonous work. 
There were new things always com- 
in which made the routine a lit- 
tle different every day. 


Opportunity for promotion 
While the details were somewhat 


monotonous banking as a whole 
would interest anybody who might 
advance himself above a routine 
position. 
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a4 this study to analyze qualitative differences in intensity 
and in range of statement. 
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It held the most promise for ad- 
vancement at the time. 
Short working hours 
Hours were such as permitted time 
for study in the evening. 
Plenty of spare time. 

Salary 
Because of the greater earning pos- 
sibilities. 
Larger salary. 

Three types of evidence support the 
finding that salary plays a relatively 
minor role in reasons for satisfactions 
in work. First, a comparison of the sal- 
aries of 131 favored jobs and 325 less- 
favored jobs (all other jobs) yielded a 
critical ratio of .61, revealing no sig- 
nificant relationship (Table II). Sec- 
ond, a collateral study on Dissatisfac- 
tions in Work (11), in which 132 of the 
same subjects were used, indicated that 
salary was least important of eight fac- 
tors, accounting for one per cent of the 
replies. Third, 170 of the subjects who 
selected the three least important fac- 
tors affecting work (from a prepared 
list of ten from the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, Part VI, Section 2,) 
again designated salary as least impor- 
tant. 

TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF SALARY OF FAVORED AND LE&ss- 
FAVORED JOB 


Diff. 
N Range Mean co oDiff. 
Favored job . . 181 5-45 17.01 6.76 


61 
Less-favored job 325 3-40 16.59 6.53 


The finding that salary is relatively 
unimportant in reasons for job satisfac- 
tion is not in accord with the results ob- 
tained by Brissenden and Frankel (3). 
Their compilation of reasons for volun- 
tary separation trom service, advanced 
by over 8,000 employees, ranked dissat- 
isfaction with wages first, accounting 
for 25 per cent of the replies. However, 
salary may be converted into a symbol 


of resentment against conditions which 
are emotionally charged, conditions of- 
ten so complex that they do not readily 
manifest themselves during the inter- 
personal relations of the interview ; nor 
do they fit adequately into the rigidly 
defined categories of the usual question- 
naires and rating scales. Consequently, 
these conditions tend to become chan- 
nelized, consciously or unconsciously, 
into the more convenient and concrete 
category, salary. Since salary in our 
culture constitutes such an obvious cri- 
terion of achievement and of social sta- 
tus, it is too likely to be overemphasized 
as a dominant satisfaction in work. 


SUMMARY 
One hundred and ninety unemployed 
male youths indicated reasons for se- 
lecting one of their work experiences as 
the most appealing or interesting. The 
findings are as follows: 


1. Seventeen per cent gave “all-or- 
none” replies: 15 per cent found 
no job interesting; 2 per cent 
found all jobs interesting. 

2. Reasons for satisfactions in work 
in the order of importance were: 
vocational aspirations; congenial 
work conditions and social con- 
tacts ; initiative, responsibility and 
prestige; variety of tasks; oppor- 
tunity for promotion; short work- 
ing hours; salary. 

3. The status of salary as the least 
important factor accounting for 
satisfactions in work was corrobo- 
rated by three supplemental in- 
dices: A comparison of the salar- 
ies of the favored job and the less- 
favored job; a collateral study on 
dissatisfactions in work; the se- 
lection of the three least important 
factors affecting work from a pre- 
pared list of ten. 
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INTERPRETING PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA TO PARENTS’ 
By PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, Pk. D. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, PHILADELPHIA CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


N speaking of interpreting psycholog- 
ical data to parents, if what is meant 
is reporting and explaining all that we 
can learn from a study of the child, the 
first thing we might ask is what we hope 
to accomplish by so doing, in the case of 
the neurotic child or the child whose 
behavior difficulties arise from a neu- 
rotic basis. In educational and vocation- 
al guidance problems, reporting and in- 
terpreting the results of psychological 
tests and other data is indeed a suitable 
approach. But there is a very different 
situation in clinical work with neurotic 
and behavior problem children, so that 
the methods which are satisfactory in 
the educational guidance or vocational 
guidance fields are not applicable to this 
other clinical field. Here, there is a real 
question as to how much either child or 
parent can be helped by merely report- 
ing and interpreting psychological data 
about the child to the parent. 

There was a time, some fifteen years 
ago, in child guidance clinic work, when 
we collected data about the child by 
means of a social history, medical, psy- 

3 Read at the Third Annual Conference of 


the American ee For Applied Psy- 
chology, at Washington, D. C., December 3, 


chological and psychiatric examina- 
tions, then tried to explain the probable 
origin of the child’s neurotic symptoms 
or his behavior difficulties on the basis 
of all these data. Certain of the data, 
together with our deductions concern- 
ing the causes of the child’s symptoms 
or behavior, were reported and ex- 
plained to his parents. This detailed in- 
terpretation of the case study findings 
presumably was undertaken in the ex- 
pectation that if only parents could ac- 
quire a psychological understanding of 
the child, this would in some magical 
fashion change their attitudes and be- 
havior toward him. There was the fur- 
ther assumption that if changes in the 
external situation could be secured, the 
child’s emotional responses would be 
unconditioned thereby and his neurotic 
symptoms or his behavior problems 
thus would be cured. 

In retrospect, it seems surprising that 
we ever could have believed that en- 
vironmental changes alone would have 
such extensive therapeutic effects, or 
that we could have expected parental 
attitudes to be influenced very greatly 
by formal interpretations of case study 
material. We now consider that the 
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child with neurotic symptoms, and very 
often also the child with behavior prob- 
lems, has more or less severe inner con- 
flicts. This means that such children 
usually are in need of psychological 
therapy, in addition to any changes in 
the material or human environment. 
Moreover, the kind of therapy that is 
required is of the most highly skilled 
professional order; we cannot treat the 
child at second hand by trying to utilize 
the efforts of parents as amateur psy- 
chologists or therapists. Indeed, even if 
we could succeed in placing the parent 
in any such role in relation to his child, 
we should be making the child’s situa- 
tion worse, in certain respects, rather 
than better. The normal parent-child 
relationship is a very warm, human, 
personal and emotional relationship. It 
is, and it should be, quite different from 
the relationship of any professional per- 
son to the child. 

In the last ten years of child guidance 
clinic work, the trend has been away 
from case study and report and toward 
a very different approach to the prob- 
lems of parents and children, namely, 
the coordination of psychological ther- 
apy for the child and case work with 
the child’s parents. This usually means 
that there are regular appointments for 
the child with a therapist and for the 
parent with a social worker, once or 
twice a week, for a period of several 
months. The actual length of time re- 
quired for treatment of the child and 
case work with the parent varies with 
the individual case, but three or four 
months would usually be a minimum 
time for any case with once a week ap- 
pointments. 

In therapeutic work with the child, 
there is not merely study and observa- 
tion, but a conscious utilization of the 
relationship with the child for thera- 
peutic ends. The therapist does observe 
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the child, of course, but with the chief 
interest in understanding the child’s 
varied feelings and helping the child to 
bear these feelings in his own conscious 
experience. The child brings to the 
therapeutic relationship the responses, 
symptoms and behavior that he has 
developed elsewhere, in other relation- 
ships. In the relationship with the 
therapist, however, he has the oppor- 
tunity to experience what he does feel, 
instead of repressing and denying cer- 
tain feelings and converting them into 
neurotic symptoms or behavior. 

While the child is having appoint- 
ments with the therapist, the parent has 
the opportunity, in interviews with the 
social worker, to bring up questions 
about his own relationship with the 
child and to discuss problems with 
which he is concerned in their relation- 
ship. Case work with the parent does 
not mean that on the basis of the thera- 
pist’s observations of the child, the par- 
ent will be informed or instructed as to 
what he must do. It is rather the ma- 
terial that the parent himself produces 
in his interviews with the social worker 
that lends itself to interpretation. The 
most effective method of interpretation, 
however, is that which can be worked 
out by the parent and social worker 
through their mutual participation in 
discussion. 

Perhaps this participating kind of 
discussion may be illustrated from the 
case of a mother who brought her in- 
hibited, fearful little boy to the clinic, 
stating that she wished him to be cured 
of his fears. After a few interviews 
with the therapist, the little boy began 
to be somewhat less fearful, but also he 
became less docile and obedient. “He 
refused his spinach one day last week,” 
said his mother. “He never did that be- 
fore. I never even knew that he disliked 
spinach.” She went on to question 
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whether she could continue to bring the 
boy to the clinic, giving as a reason that 
the trip was too long and expensive. The 
social worker did not leave the question 
of the mother’s continuing to bring the 
boy to clinic on the basis of the trip, 
but inquired whether the mother might 
be worried over the changes in the boy 
and his being a little less obedient. The 
mother replied that he never had been 
disobedient before she brought him to 
the clinic, but then she was able to go 
on to talk of how she always had de- 
manded docility and obedience of the 
boy. She ended this description with the 
query as to whether this way of bring- 
ing up the boy might have some con- 
nection with his having become such a 
fearful child. The social worker agreed 
that this was a real possibility and the 
mother decided that she would continue 
to bring tiie boy for treatment because 
she preferred him to be less fearful even 
at the expense of his being a little less 
submissive to authority. 

Parents often have unconscious re- 
sistances to the very changes they have 
asked to have brought about in the 
child. They also may have unconscious 
resistances toward recognizing that 
they have any part in the child’s prob- 
lems. In working with parents, there- 
fore, our chief concern is to understand 
the feelings that the parent may have 
in relation to his child and to help the 
parent recognize these feelings. 

We cannot always help the parent to 
such recognition of his own feelings, for 
sometimes a parent’s resistances are 
stronger than his wish for his child 
to be cured. Such was the case with one 
mother of a five year old boy, who in- 
sisted that mental deficiency must be 
the cause of his behavior difficulties. Al- 
though she described her dislike of this 
child and her preference for his younger 
brother, she was never able to see that 


her attitudes toward the two children 
could have any connection with the fact 
that one was a behavior problem while 
the other was not. To any suggestion of 
this possibility, she replied that she had 
never let the older boy know that she 
preferred his brother to him; she was 
sure that he must be mentally deficient 
and that the intelligence test must have 
been incorrect, for nothing but lack of 
intelligence could explain the way he 
behaved. By holding onto this explana- 
tion of his behavior, she was able to 
maintain her opinion of herself as a 
good mother, to protect herself from 
feeling guilty over her hostility to her 
son, and to avoid doing anything about 
her relationship to him. 

If we have an understanling of human 
emotions, we shall realize that it is not 
just a parent’s conscious intentions, but 
his deepest feelings about himself and 
his child that are involved when he seeks 
professional help. Hence, some uncon- 
scious resistances to taking that help 
are only to be expected. We need to 
have clearly in mind, in working with 
parents, that such unconscious resist- 
ances have the function of protecting 
the ego from more pain, guilt or anxiety 
than it can bear. We also need to be 
able to distinguish clearly between re- 
sistances and healthy impulses on the 
part of the parent toward solving their 
own problems with their children. Work 
with children or with parents requires 
all the professional skill that can be 
developed. It is one thing to know 
theoretically that people have feelings 
or resistances, but it is quite another 
matter to recognize their manifestations 
as they appear before us in our profes- 
sional work with an individual. Perhaps 
it is even more difficult to be able to 
meet resistances without counter re- 
sistances of our own. It is possible that 
some of our counter resistances find ex- 
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pression in a wish to tell people what to 
do and how to do it, instead of holding 
to the purpose of utilizing our pro- 
fessional relationships with people in 
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the more difficult task of helping them 
to find for themselves new ways of liv- 
ing. This task begins with accepting an 
individual as he is. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE VINELAND 
SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE’ 


By EDGAR A. DOLL, PH.D. 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


HE first publication on the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, April, 1935. This was 
based on Experimental Form A of the 
scale without formal standardization, 
although preliminary data were offered 
on a small group of normal subjects 
and a somewhat larger group of men- 
tally deficient subjects. No reference 
was made to the extensive preliminary 
experimentation which led to the for- 
mulation of the scale. A preliminary 
condensed manual of instructions was 
published coincidentally in the Train- 
ing School Bulletin. 

The immediate purpose of this early 
publication was to invite experimental 
collaboration for the collection of data 
from varied sources. A number of col- 
leagues who immediately undertook 
such collaboration apparently became 
more interested in the empirical value 
of the instrument for practical uses 
than in completing experimental stud- 
ies. The Vineland Laboratory proceed- 
ed immediately with the normative 
standardization and with differential 
validation on feeble-minded subjects, as 
well as with experimental applications 


1As of February 1, 1940 from information 

available. The author will appreciate having 

called to his attention other published refer- 
is method. 


ences or experimental uses of this 


with various types of handicapped sub- 
jects. 

This preliminary standardization, 
based on 620 normal subjects, was pub- 
lished as [Experimental Form B in 
April, 1936, again in the American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, but with- 
out complete presentation of data. Pre- 
liminary results from validation with 
436 feeble-minded subjects were also 
presented but without complete presen- 
tation of data. This led to further of- 
fers of collaborative experimentation, 
which in turn made it impracticable to 
withhold the scale from general distri- 
bution until complete data could be 
published. 

The first draft of a book manual for 
the scale designed to include elabora- 
tion of the method and monographic 
treatment of experimental data was be- 
gun in 1936. This was subsequently set 
aside in favor of completing various ap- 
plication studies designed to amplify 
and refine the method as well as to jus- 
tify representative uses. This volume 
of experimental work has further de- 
layed the completion of the book man- 
ual which is still in preparation pend- 
ing comprehensive retreatment of all 
data. 

In the meantime the interest in the 
scale became so wide-spread that a bib- 
liography of publications to date was 


t 
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published in May, 1938. The reprint 
supply of that bibliography was soon 
exhausted. This demand has now led 
to the annotated bibliography offered 
herewith. 

This bibliography is unusual in that 
it goes beyond standard published ref- 
erences and includes references to pub- 
lications in preparation, book refer- 
ences which touch upon the scale, and 
empirical uses not reported in pub- 
lished studies but authorized by those 
using the scale in practice. This depar- 
ture from standard practice in biblio- 
graphic compilation is justified by the 
continuing demands for information re- 
garding the scale, especially with refer- 
ence to experience outside the Vineland 
Laboratory. Since the scale is still in 
its experimental stages and cannot be 
considered adequately standardized but 
is nevertheless being widely used, it 
seems advisable to call attention to the 
complete information at hand. It is 
planned to summarize all these studies 
in the book manual, but at present the 
principal emphasis is on questions of 
procedure, use, and treatment of data 
designed to furnish a substantial foun- 
dation for more extensive work later. 

Various advantages and limitations 
of the method have become clear from 
both experimental and empirical use. 
The general consistency of results af- 
fords a general endorsement of the 
method subject to these limitations. 
The present bibliography is designed 
not so much to advertise the method as 
to bring together the material from 
scattered sources which would be help- 
ful to those professionally interested. 
The author will appreciate having 
cailed to his attention publications, 
studies in progress, and empirical uses 
not at present within the range of his 
information. The references in the lat- 
ter part of the bibliography are repre- 
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sentative rather than complete. The ex- 
tent of such uses is indicated by sales 
of the record blank approximating fif- 
teen hundred copies per month for the 
past three years. 


I, 


Publications from the Vineland Lab- 
oratory in chronological order of pub- 
lication date: 

1. DOLL, EDGAR A. The Vineland Social Ma- 


turity Seale: Manual of Directions. The 
Training School Bulletin, 32:1-8, 25-32, 


48-55, 68-74; March, April, May and 
June, 1935. (Also published as a collected 
reprint.) 


Preliminary condensed manual for Experi- 
mental Form A presenting the detailed method 
for experimental purposes. 

2. DOLL, EDGAR A. A Genetic Scale of Soc- 
ial Maturity. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 5:180-88. April, 1935. 

The first announcement of the scale read at 
the February 1935 annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Orthopsychiatric Association. Brief 
statement of the method (Experimental Form 
A) with initial evidence of preliminary stand- 
ardization and validation. 

38. DOLL, EDGAR A. The Measurement of 

Social Competence. Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Association on Mental Deficiency, 40: 
108-26, 1935. 

Presentation of the scale at the April 1935 
annual meeting of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency. Emphasis on clinical 
and administrative uses. Preliminary results 
from 54 normal subjects prior to normative 
standardization and 223 comparative feeble- 
minded subjects for preliminary validation. 
Preliminary data on sex differences, correla- 
tions, reliability, siblings, MA-SA and IQ-SQ 
differences for normal and feeble-minded sub- | 
jects. Calibration of items for normal and 
feeble-minded subjects with results from dif- 
ferential scaling. Preliminary data on numer- 
ous special groups (crippled, psychopathic, 
emotionally unstab!«, mongols, discharged pa- 
tients, special class children). Effects of en- 
vironmental opportunity. Relation of SA to 
cultural level. Differences between white and 
colored subjects. 

4. DOLL, EDGAR A. The Clinical Signifi- 
cance of Social Maturity. Journal of Men- 
tal Science, 81:766-82, October, 1935. 
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Restatement with amplification of argument 
of the preceding publication with restatement 
of similar data. 

5. DOLL, EDGAR A. Preliminary Standard- 
ization of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. American Journal of Orthopsychi- 
atry, 6:288-93, April, 1936. 

Amplification of preliminary standardiza- 
tion based on 620 normal subjects, and valida- 
tion based on 436 feeble-minded subjects. Re- 
vision of Experimental Form A published as 
Experimental Form B with item calibration 
based on the Thomson method. Preliminary 
analysis of variables, reliability, validity, sex 
differences, various correlations and use of 
self-informing technique. 

6. DOLL, EDGAR A. The Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale: Revised Condensed Man- 
ual of Directions. Publication of The 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, 
Department of Research. Series 1936, 
No. 3, April, 1936. 

(Also published as a collected reprint.) 

Revised condensed manual for Experimental 
Form B released for experimental purposes 
and subsequently placed on sale with standard 
record blank to meet professional demand. 

7. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. The Human 
Side. The Training School Bulletin, 33: 
41-45, May, 1936. 

Popular statement of experiences encoun- 
tered and method of gathering data on norma- 
tive standardization. 

8. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. How Well 
He Plays the Hand. The Compass Needle, 
2:25-32, Summer, 1936. 

Popular statement of the method with spec- 
ial reference to handicapped subjects. 

9. DOLL, EDGAR A. Mental Age vs. Social 
Age. Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Juvenile Agencies, Volume 32, 
No. 5, 1936. 

General statement with historical implica- 
tions bearing on the comparative significance 
of intelligence and social competence. 

10. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. The Social 
Competence of Deaf Children. American 
Annals of the Deaf, 82: 122-40, March, 
1937. 

Validation study with 92 pupils from the 
Trenton, New Jersey, State School for the 
Deaf. Results suggest twenty per cent retarda- 
tion in social competence associated with deaf- 
ness, fairly consistent for ages five to twenty. 
Differential analysis of items for deaf and 
hearing subjects. Influence of degree of deaf- 
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ness and age at which loss of hearing began. 

(Compare with reference No. 45 below.) 

11. DOLL, EDGAR A. The Inheritance of 
Social Competence. The Journal of Her- 
edity, 28:153-65, May, 1937. 

General argument suggesting the use of the 
scale for the quantitative analysis of the in- 
heritance of ability. Advantages of the scale 
for this purpose. Illustrative application of 
the scale to (a) 26 propositi in four genera- 
tions in a family of superior ability, (b) 28 
propositi in three generations of a family of 
mediocre or “subcultural” ability, and (c) 32 
propositi in four generations of a socially sub- 
normal family. Practicability of the scientific 
study of the quantitative aspect of familial 
transmission of ability. Indications for ability 
to be transmitted in kind with some tendency 
toward regression toward the normal mean. 
Numerical evidence bearing on selective mat- 
ing and parent-child degree of relationship. 
Logical and experimental argument regarding 
relevant variables. General argument on the 
social and biological import of quantitative 
measurement of inheritance of ability. 

12. DOLL, EDGAR A. and LONGWELL, 8. 
GERALDINE. Tie Social Competence 
of the Feeble-Minded under Extra-Insti- 
tutional Care. The Psychiatric Quarter- 
ly, 11:450-64, July, 1987. 

Application of the scale to the study of dif- 
ferent types of community placement for 77 
subjects at the Newark, New York, State 
School. General argument for extra-institu- 
tional care. Comparison of mental ages (Bi- 
net) and social ages of institutional and extra- 
institutional subjects. Analysis of variables. 
Practicability of the scale in selecting patients 
for placement. 

13. DOLL, EDGAR A. How Old is Anne, 

Socially? Hygeia, 15:894-97, October, 1937. 

Popular presentation of the scale with em- 
phasis on the practicability of determining 
social maturation with reference to problems 
of child hygiene and training. 

14. DOLL, EDGAR A. and McKAY, B. ELI- 
ZABETH. The Social Competence of 
Special Class Children. The Journal of 
Educational Research, 31:90-106, Oc- 
ber, 1987. 

Validation study based on 388 children in 
special classes compared with control group 
under institutional care. Relative social su- 
periority of special class subnormal children 
over institutional children of same sex, life 
age and mental age. Significance of these re- 
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sults for differential diagnosis of low-grade 
normality from high-grade deficiency in early 
adolescence. Bearing of these results on insti- 
tutional vs. special class placement. Differen- 
tial item analysis. Significance of SA vs. MA, 
and SQ vs. IQ in borderline diagnosis. 

15. DOLL, EDGAR A. A Practical Method 
for the Measurement of Social Compe- 
tence. Eugenics Review, 29:197-200, Oc- 
tober, 1937. 

Restatement without presentation of data of 
the general argument in reference No. 11 
above. 

16. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. The Social 
Competence of Exceptional Children: I. 
Measurement of Social Competence; II. 
The Mentally Subnormal; III. The Deaf, 
The Blind, and The Crippled. Journal of 
Exceptional Children, 4:1-8, 38-42 and 
64-69, October, November and December, 
1937. (Also published as a collected re- 
print.) 

General argument on the importance and 
practicability of measuring social competence 
of deviates. General summary of results from 
applying the scale to institutional cases of 
mental deficiency. Illustrative cases. Results 
from employing the scale with deaf, blind and 
crippled subjects. (Results from last two 
groups based on unpublished data.) 

17. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. Social Com- 
petence of Grade School Children. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 6:326-31, 
March, 1938. 

Results from application of the scale by Dr. 
Roy S. Street, Director of Mental Hygiene, 
Anne J. Kellog School, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
to 310 public school children in the regular 
and special classes of the fourth to the eighth 
grades with correlative data on Binet mental 
ages and percentile ranks on Pintner Pupil 
Portrait Test. Practicability of the scale in 
the classification of public school children in 
classes for normal, retarded and gifted pupils. 
Comparison of pupils in remedial and open- 
air classes. Tendency for SQ to exceed IQ 
when IQ is low and for IQ to exceed SQ when 
1Q is high. Relation of social age to mental 
age and of personality (Pintner Test) to social 
maturity. Implications for the study of mal- 
adjusted school pupils. 

18. DOLL, EDGAR A. (Unsigned) Biblio- 
graphic Notes: Publications on the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale. The Train- 
ing School Bulletin, 35:57-59, May, 1938. 

Bibliography of titles of publications and 


unpublished studies on the social scale eman- 

ating from the Vineland Laboratory. 

19. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. Scale Cali- 
bration by the Thomson Method. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 29:442-48, 
September, 1938. 

Note on scaling methods with special refer- 
ence to that proposed by Godfrey Thomson. II- 
lustration of various advantages of the Thom- 
son method drawn from use of this method in 
standardizing the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. 

20. DOLL, EDGAR A. and FITCH, KATH- 
RYN A. The Social Competence of De- 
linquent Boys. Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Association on Mental Deficiency, 
43:(No. 1) 187-41, 1988. 

Application of the scale to 58 white and 33 
colored boys at the Jamesburg, New Jersey, 
State Home for Boys. Abstract of results 
showing social inferiority of juvenile delin- 
quent boys (median SQ 73), comparable to in- 
tellectual inferiority (median mental ratio 70). 
Practicability of the method in the delinquent 
institutional environment. Analysis of varia- 
bles with emphasis on item analysis, correla- 
tions and reliability. Absence of significant 
differences according to white and colored sub- 
jects. (See reference No. 24 below.) 

21. DOLL, EDGAR A. and LONGWELL, S. 
GERALDINE. Social Competence of the 
Feeble-Minded in Family Care. Proceed- 
ings of the American Association on Men- 
tal Deficiency. 48:(No. 1) 211-16, 1938. 

Application of the scale to 102 adult female 
feeble-minded patients in the Newark, New 
York, State School placed in community board- 
ing-home care at Walworth, New York, and 
25 boarding-home “mothers.” Practicability of 
the method in evaluating the social competence 
of feeble-minded in family care and the social 
competence of foster parents. Analysis of vari- 
ables. Implications for the selection of institu- 
tion patients for family care placement. (See 
reference No. 23 below.) 

22. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. Is Your 
Child Up To Scale. Parents’ Magazine, 
14:1570-71, February, 1939. 

Popular presentation of the scale from the 
point of view of parent education and child 
development. 

23. DOLL, EDGAR A. Boarding-Home Care 
of Mental Defectives. The Training 
School Bulletin, 36:1-10, 35-40, March 
and April, 1939. 

Elaboration with presentation of data of 
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material in reference No. 21 above including 

data on 23 juvenile patients, expansion of gen- 

eral argument on family care, analysis of vari- 
ables, correlation distributions for life age 
versus social age, mental age versus social age, 

IQ versus SQ, growth data for juvenile sub- 

jects. The influence of special handicaps, im- 

plications for mental diagnosis and argument 

on practicability of family care. The use of 
the social scale in the selection and follow-up 
of patients so placed. 

24. DOLL, EDGAR A. and FITCH, KATH- 
RYN A. Social Competence of Juvenile 
Delinquents. The Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, 8C:52-67, May- 
June, 1939. 

Elaboration with presentation of data of 
preliminary material in reference No. 20 
above. Correlation distributions and analysis 
of variables. Differential item analysis. In- 
fluence of environmental restrictions. 

25. DOLL, EDGAR A. Your Child Grows 
Up. Life Conservation Service, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. (Booklet) 
July, 1939. 32 pp. 

Popular booklet on child growth and train- 
ing. Capitalization of the scale for parent 
education and child guidance. 

26. DOLL, EDGAR A. Social Maturation. 
Proceedings of the Fifth Institute on the 
Exceptional Child, Woods Schools, Octo- 
ber, 1938. Published November, 1939. 
Pp. 31-36. 

General argument on the bio-social aspects 
of development as a background against which 
the scale has been developed and may be in- 
terpreted. 

27. DOLL, EDGAR A. Growth Studies in So- 
cial Competence. Proceedings of the 
American Association on Mental Defici- 
ency, 44: (No. 2) 92-96. 1939. 

General principles of scale construction. 
Evaluation of the scale in terms of these prin- 
ciples as indicated by growth studies. Results 
from employing the scale in the study of in- 
dividual growth increments with normal and 
feeble-minded subjects. Analysis of data for 
250 normal subjects re-examined after ap- 
proximately two years, 196 re-examined the 
second time after approximately three years, 
and 78 re-examined the first time after three 
years. General tendency for these results to 
confirm theoretical expectations. Re-examina- 
tion data for 451 feeble-minded subjects show- 
ing general absence of appreciable increments 
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for various time intervals. Data on average 
adult maturation level for feeble-minded sub- 
jects. Analysis of variables. Study to be am- 
plified with tabular presentation of data in 
reference No. 32 below. 


IL. 

The following studies are in various 
stages of completion at the Vineland 
Laboratory: 

28. DOLL, EDGAR A. 
Social Competence. 

Elaborated manual for the scale in book 
form. Philosophy and logic of the method. De- 
tailed procedure. Elaboration of item defini- 
tions. Detailed item analysis and standardi- 
zation. Validation with feeble-minded sub- 
jects. Analysis of variables. Abstracts of nu- 
merous application studies. Illustrative clin- 
ical applications. (This volume has been de- 
layed pending experimental improvements and 
evaluation of the method and supporting evi- 
dence from applications in various fields. Mon- 
ographic report of experimental data previ- 
ously contemplated to be condensed for incor- 
poration in this volume.) 

29. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. and DOLL, 
EDGAR A. Social Competence of Blind 
Children. 

Application of the scale to 73 blind sub- 
jects, age five to twenty years, at the Over- 
brook, Pennsylvania, Institution for the Blind. 
General argument regarding use of the meth- 
od with visually handicapped subjects. Pre- 
sentation of data with analysis of variables 
including item analysis, relation to degree of 
handicap, age of onset of visual handicap, re- 
lation of mental maturity to social maturity. 
Infilence of environment on the social handi- 
cap of blind subjects, modified scoring and in- 
terpretation with blind subjects. Implications 
from individual case studies as opposed to 
mass results. Correlation distributions. Dif- 
ferential analysis of item calibration. (This 
study has been withheld from publication for 
two years pending further experimental sup- 
plementation of the study with reference to 
environmental influences.) 

30. DOLL, EDGAR A. and DOLL, EUGENE 
E. Social Competence of the Insane. 

Preliminary application of the scale with 33 
patients at the Trenton, New Jersey, State 
Hospital. General argument on the use of the 
scale as a measure of deterioration and recov- 
ery in cases of mental disorder. Influence of 
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type and degree of psychiatric conditions. Re- 
trospective use of the scale in the evaluation 
of previous stages of normal development, ab- 
normal decline, progressive deterioration, and 
recovery. Implication for the evaluation of 
the efficacy of psychiatric treatment. Impli- 
cations and presumptive success on parole on 
discharge. Clinical uses of the scale with 
various types and degrees of individual pa- 
tients. Implications for objective and quanti- 
tative versus subjective and descriptive rec- 
ords in the diagnosis and therapy for mental 
disorders. 

31. DOLL, EDGAR A. and DOLL, EUGENE 
E. Social Competence of Negroes. 

Preliminary application of the scale to a 
study of differences in social competence be- 
tween white and colored subjects. Presenta- 
tion of data for 34 colored subjects from life 
age one to fifty years. Evaluation of the 
method in relation to socio-economic status, 
occupational level and degree of schooling. Re- 
liability of the method with negro subjects. 
Implications for anthropological uses of the 
scale and the study of race and culture. 

32. DOLL, EDGAR A., ET AL. Annual In- 
crements in Social Competence in Nor- 
ma! and Feeble-Minded Subjects. 

Individual maturation in social competence 
among normal and feeble-minded subjects. 
Elaboration and tabular presentation of data 
of annual growth studies expanding and sup- 
plementing reference No. 27 above. Detailed 
analysis of data from re-examinations at var- 
ious time intervals over a period of five years. 
Individual growth rates among normal and 
mentally deficient subjects. Analysis of vari- 
ables. 

33. BREWER, RUTH G. and GOODMAN, 
ALICE W. A New Method in Social 
Casework and Research. 

General argument for the use of the scale 
in social casework and social research. Illus- 
trative use of the method in the evaluation of 
the relation of social competence (expressed 
as a social quotient) to social-economic status 
(expressed as paternal occupational class) 
based on 586 subjects from the initial norma- 
tive standardization of the scale. 


Ill. 

The scale has been referred to in 
various book publications as follows: 
34. SHAFFER, LAURANCE F. The Psychol- 

ogy of Adjustment. New York: Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company, 1936, pp. 311. 

This author calls attention to the scale as 
an objective method in personality study and 
as a method for research in personality meas- 
urement. 

85. HUNT, THELMA. Measurement in Psy- 
chology New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1986, pp. 351-56. 

In this volume the scale is referred to for 
the measurement of social attributes and the 
more general traits of personality. Thirteen 
specific uses of the scale are quoted supple- 
menting a general statement of the scale’s 
plan and purpose. 

36. VERNON, P. E. The Assessment of Psy- 
chological Qualities by Verbal Methods. 

A Survey of Attitude Tests, Rating Scales 
and Personality Questionnaires, Report No. 
88 London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1938, pp. 47-48. 

Here the scale is included in the section on 
rating techniques for the assessment of hu- 
man traits with comment on the reliability of 
the method for this purpose. 

87. GREGG, F. M. The Psychology of a 
Growing Personality. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
The Personality Press, 1938, passim. 

This book presents a popularized concept 
of the principles and data of individual ma- 
turation and group participation. Relevant 
segments of the scale are incorporated at the 
end of each chapter devoted to the successive 
stages of maturation from birth to adulthood. 
88. LA RUE, DANIEL W. Educational Psy- 

chology New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1989, passim. 

In preparing an educational psychology 
based on the whole child as a point of depar- 
ture this author uses the scale to illustrate 
the possibilities of guidance and the psycho- 
logical stages of teaching. (The complete 
scale is reproduced in the Appendix.) 

89 BUROS, OSCAR K., Ed. The Nineteen 
Thirty Eight Mental Measurements 
Yearbook New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, p. 147. 

In this compendium of mental measurements 
the scale is listed under the caption of social 
adjustment and development and is critically 
appraised by Paul H. Furfey, Elaine F. Kin- 
der and Anna §. Starr. 


IV. 
The following references deal with 
various applications of the scale in spe- 
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cial studies: 


40. McKAY, B. ELIZABETH. Social Matur- 
ity of the Preschool Blind Child. The 
Training School Bulletin, 33:146-55, De- 
cember, 1936. 

Application of the scale with individual 
blind children of preschool age. Citation of 
detailed experience with three individual sub- 
jects. 

41. ANDERSON, META L. Education for 
Social Maturity. The Training School 
Bulletin, 33 :186-92, February, 1937. 

The use of the scale with comparative pu- 
pil groups in the public schools of Newark, 
New Jersey, based on (a) 250 special class 
(mentally subnormal) pupils, (b) 60 primary 
school pupils, and (c) 182 junior high school 
students. General argument of the education- 
al significance of social maturity and its re- 
lation to educational objectives. Comparative 
study of different pupil groups. Correlation 
distributions of intelligence quotients and so- 
cial quotients with analysis of overlapping. 
Special significance of education for social 
maturity among children in special classes. 
Relation to special types of education. 

42. KELLY, ELIZABETH M., Ed. Symposi- 
um of The Binet Review, Volume VI, No. 
2, March, 1939, 41 pp. 

This entire issue of “a publication devoted 
to the interests of teachers in Binet Schools 
at Newark, New Jersey” is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the social competence of public 
school children and the administrative and 
educational uses of the scale, comprising five 
articles and editorial comment. Various data 
on the social competence of public school chil- 
dren with particular reference to special 
classes. Item analysis in terms of educational 
significance. Uses of the scale with reference 
to educational objectives and remedial teach- 
ing, curriculum construction, methods and 
content of instruction. 

43. SKEELS, HAROLD M., ET AL. A Study 
of Environmental Stimulation. Iowa 
City, University of Iowa Publications, 
Volume XV, No. 4, 1938, 191 pp. 

In this challenging study of the influence of 
preschool opportunities on young orphanage 
children the social scale was used as one 
measure of the effect of environmental stimu- 
lation. Form A and Form B (results present- 
ed in terms of Form B) were used with vari- 
able numbers of children (N = 10 to 50) 
mostly under five years of age (mean age ap- 
proximatel; four years) at six-months inter- 


vals over a period of eighteen months. Sub- 
jects in preschool attendance were matched 
about equally with subjects not attending 
preschool. Detailed analysis of data suggests 
a generally favorable influence of relatively 
small and statistically not very reliable 
amounts associated with preschool attendance 
in an under-privileged environment for young 
children over short time intervals for the 
range of age and ability study, and a gen- 
erally unfavorable influence of continued in- 
stitutional residence. 

44. ABEL, THEODORA M. Report of Re- 
search Project 1936-1939. Mimeographed, 
July, 1939. 145 pp. 

Pages 31-34 of this report of experimental 
studies in the trade extension classes of the 
Manhattan High School of the Women’s Gar- 
ment Trades are devoted to an abstract of a 
study by Miss Jane Sill submitted as a Mas- 
ters’ thesis at Teachers College of Columbia 
University under the title, “The Comparative 
Study of the Jewish and Italian Subnormal 
Girls by Use of the Vineland (Social) Matur- 
ity Scale.” Form A was used in a compara- 
tive study of nationality differences in social 
competence for 13 girls each of Italian and 
Jewish ancestry in the trade extension classes 
equated for chronological age and for intelli- 
gence (paternal occupation favoring the Jew- 
ish group). No statistically significant differ- 
ences between the two groups were found ex- 
cept in two communication items on which the 
Jewish girls showed a statistically reliable 
superiority. 

45. STRENG, ALICE and KIRK, SAMUEL 
A. The Social Competence of Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Children in a Public 
Day-School. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 83:244-54, May, 1938. 

Application of the scale to 97 deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children at the Paul Binner 
Day-School for the Deaf in Milwaukee, com- 
paring results with the study of institutional- 
ized deaf children by Bradway (reference No. 
10 above). Results from Form B showed a 
mean SQ of 96 as compared with that of 81 
obtained by Bradway. Social quotients were 
compared with intelligence quotients obtained 
with the Arthur Performance Scale and the 
Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, showing 
close similarity of SQ and IQ on the Chicago 
test and slight but statistically unreliable su- 
periority on the Arthur Performance Scale. 
Correlations between SQ and IQ were r— .29 
for the intelligence scales taken separately and 
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r = .65 for the intelligence scales combined. 

Degree of hearing as indicated by 2A audio- 

meter tests showed no appreciable differences 

for SQ for the hard-of-hearing as compared 
with the deaf. Results by sex showed intelli- 
gence slightly superior for boys and social 
competence slightly superior for girls. Sub- 
jects ranged in life age from six to eighteen 
years and showed slight but not very consis- 
tent decrease in SQ with increase in life age. 

No significant differences were found between 

SQ and age of onset of deafness before and 

after two-and-one-half years of age. Differ- 

ences in results compared with those of Brad- 
way are uncertainly attributed to possible dif- 
ferences in intelligence (which was assumed 

as average for the Bradway study without di- 

rect testing) or to differences in environment 

for day-school as compared with institutional- 
ized deaf children. 

46. WILE, IRA S. and DAVIS, ROSE M. 
Behavior Differentials of Children with 
1Q’S 120 and Above and IQ’S 79 and Be- 
low, With Some Reference to Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status. The American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 9:529-39, July, 1939. 

Use of the scale in the evaluation of behav- 
ior difficulties in relation to degree of bright- 
ness and with reference to socio-economic sta- 
tus. Results from (a) 36 girls and 64 boys 

with IQ’s 120 to 148 compared with (b) 35 

girls and 65 boys with I1Q’s 50 to 79 from the 

Children’s Health Class at Mt. Sinai (N. Y.) 

Hospital. Median life age for the bright 

group was 8.7 and for the dull group was 

10.8; median Binet (1916 Stanford?)was 10.8 

for the bright group and 7.3 for the dull 

group; median SA was 9.0 for the bright 
group and 7.9 for the dull group; average 

(Binet) basal age was 9 for the bright group 

and 6 for the dull group. Correlation between 

SA and LA for the two groups was .96, be- 

tween MA and SA was .88 and .91 respective- 

ly, and for Binet basal age and SA was .80 

and .82. In the bright group the average SA 

was 2.3 years below the average MA and 1.3 

years above LA. In the dull group the aver- 

age SA was .2 years above the MA and 2.9 

years below the LA. 


V. 

The following additional information 
(based on personal communications) is 
offered regarding unpublished studies 
and special uses of the scale: 
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47. S. Geraldine Longwell employed the scale 
in a preliminary psychometric study of 
genetic development in a group of ten 
Pueblo Indian boys and girls between eight 
and eleven years of age attending reser- 
vation schools (mean school grade 3.0) in 
New Mexico. The mean LA was 10.4, 
mean SA 10.2, mean SQ 98. The extreme 
SQ range was from 87 to 111. Analysis re- 
vealed interesting environmental modifica- 
tion of item scores, suggesting the prac- 
ticability of successful use of the scale for 
anthropological studies. 

48. Mary Shirley employed the scale in a 
study of one hundred nursery school chil- 
dren at the Department of Child Hygiene, 
Harvard University. She also used the 
scale in a re-examination of fifty subjects. 
These data were generously given to the 
Vineland Laboratory, but have not yet 
been treated for publication. 

49. Ruth T. Melcher used the scale at the 
University of Kentucky Nursery School 
in a study (not yet published) of twenty- 
one children of both sexes, ages twenty 
to forty-five months, from eighteen fam- 
ilies of superior social status. Results 
from the social scale were correlated with 
results from the Minnesota Preschool 
Scale and the Binet-Simon, yielding mean 
SQ 124, mean Binet IQ 133, mean Minne- 
sota IQ 113. Median differences showed 
minor discrepancies from the means. IQ- 
SQ correlations were .16 for the Minneso- 
ta scale and .25 for the Binet (but note 
narrow age range). Results are also pre- 
sented in terms of item analysis, by sex 
and for the relation of maturity scores to 
physique, nutrition and behavior. 

50. Epes W. Sargent, Jr. employed the scale 
in a Masters’ dissertation for the degree 
of Master of Science at Rutgers Univer- 
sity under the immediate supervision of 
Dr. Anna Starr. This study was based on 
self-informant scores from fifty male high 
school students and fifty male college 
freshmen, all in their eighteenth year. His 
purpose was to obtain additional material 
with the standardization of the scale at 
this level and to make a comparative study 
of the social maturity of these groups. 
His results showed a statistically reliable 
difference in social quotients of the col- 
lege freshmen as compared with the high 
school seniors (SQ’s 106 and 102 respec- 
tively). Analysis of the bases of this dif- 
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ference suggested that the increased re- 
sponsibility of the college students was 
related to the factor of their living away 
from home. The increase in personal re- 
sponsibility attendant upon this fact was 
reflected in the social scores and tended 
to confirm the ability of the scale to meas- 
ure such differences. 

Caroline J. Muskat employed the scale at 
the Berkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, 
New York, in the clinical examination of 
100 boys from nine to nineteen years of 
age. She found the scale a helpful diag- 
nostic instrument which provided indica- 
tions of personality organization and sug- 
gestions for remedial treatment and ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Miss Muskat also has used the scale in a 
genetic study of pre-school and primary 
school children at Ohio State University. 
In this work she found the scale helpful 
in the treatment of parent-child relations 
and in the analysis of various behavior 
problems. 


. Margaret G. Hayden employed the scale 


as a graduate student at the University 
of Pennsylvania under the direction of Dr. 
Morris Viteles in a comparative study of 
the social competence of 29 orphan-insti- 
tutional children and 29 children living in 
their own homes, matching age, mental 
age and IQ at LA 14 and IQ 100 approxi- 
mately. The mean SQ of the institutional 
subjects was 99.5 (mean IQ 102.9), and 
of the non-institutional subjects was 109.8 
(mean 103.6). The difference in mean SQ 
between the two groups was statistically 
reliable. Raw correlations between IQ and 
SQ were .29 for institutional cases and 
.39 for controls, and for the SA-MA rela- 
tionship were .46 and .65 respectively. 
Miss Hayden is continuing the use of the 
scale in a doctoral dissertation designed to 
correlate social maturity data with other 
clinical data (intelligence, home status, 
personality, and total diagnosis) for sub- 
jects examined at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Psychological Clinic. 


. Margaret T. Wilson employed the scale in 


a Masters’ dissertation at Fordham Uni- 
versity in a study under the title, “The 
Comparison of the 1987 Revision of the 
Stanford Binet with the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale.” This study included 30 
girls at ten and eleven years of age in the 
fifth and sixth grades of a parochial school 
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in the vicinity of New York. Results from 
the social scale were compared with the 
1937 Stanford Binet and with the results 
from the Pintner Aspects of Personality 
Test. Her conclusions suggest that intelli- 
gence and social competence vary together, 
in the same direction and with a high re- 
lationship, and that personality (as meas- 
ured) does not correlate significantly with 
either intelligence or social competence. 

Evelyn Troup is employing the scale in a 
study of the social competence of identical 
and fraternal twins in the city of Buffalo. 


. Margaret T. Wilson is now employing the 


scale in a study of siblings and twins. 
Some of the twin pairs are fraternal and 
some identical; in some pairs both are 
mentally normal, in others both mentally 
deficient, and still others have one twin 
normal and the other mentally deficient. 
This study has implications for the rela- 
tive influence of heredity and environment 
on maturation and social competence. 


. Cecil H. Peterson is employing the scale at 


the Samual S. Fels Research Institute at 
Antioch College with children under ten 
years of age. Correlations have been made 
with other measurable aspects of these 
subjects. 

Ruth M. Hubbard, Psychologist of the 
Consultation Bureau of Detroit, uses the 
scale clinically with spastic patients at the 
Detroit Orthopedic Clinic with special ref- 
erence to the social capitalization of physi- 
cal therapy in follow-up studies. 


. Isabel Laird, Psychologist at the Royal 


Scottish National Institute, Larbert, Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland, has been employing the 
seale in studying the differences between 
amentia and dementia at the idiot level. 


“W. A. Herr, Principal of the D. A. Har- 


man Junior High School, Hazelton, Penn- 
sylvania, is employing the scale in the se- 
lection of pupils for special education. 

Florence L. Goodenough at the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
finds the scale useful in consulting with 
parents as an aid to parent education. 


. John A. Clausen employed the scale in a 


Masters’ thesis at Cornell University in a 
study of social incompetence in the com- 
munity about Ithaca, New York. Fourteen 
related households were studied. Most of 
the subjects yielded SQ’s below 80. Cate- 
gorical analysis of items revealed sub 
normally most severe in communication, 
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socialization, and in the higher levels of 
occupation. The results suggest low level 
of inherited capacity reinforced by limited 
cultural environment. Low scores on the 
scale tended to be associated with habitual 
dependency and social incompetency. 

64. Louis A. Lurie has used the scale at the 
Child Guidance Home in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in the comparative study of the differences 
between intelligence and social maturity 
with reference to individual diagnosis and 
prognosis. 

65. Alice Whiteman Goodman has employed 


the scale in a comparative study of MA 
and SA in a group of 53 epileptic girls in 
a single cottage group at the New Jersey 
State Village for Epileptics at Skillman. 
Results suggest that deterioration is more 
readily apparent in SA than in MA. 

66. Mrs. Goodman has also used the scale in 
clinical studies of individual epileptics 
with reference to the measurement of the 
effect on social competence of deterioration, 
treatment, and disturbed periods, employ- 
ing the retrospective as well as the stend- 
ard method of applying the scale. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Constitution Committee at 
Columbus in 1938, it was proposed that 
the Secretary of the Board of Affiliates 
be made a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. There is no record of any def- 
inite action being taken but the matter 
has come up several times this year. By 
vote of the Board of Directors it is now 
proposed that Paragraph I of Article 
VII of the Constitution be amended to 
include the Secretary of the Board of 
Affiliates and the Secretary of the Board 
of Editors. This will make the para- 
graph read as follows: 

“1. There shall be a Board of Gov- 


-ernors, which shall consist of the Presi- 


dent, the Executive Secretary, the 
Treaurer, the Chairman of each Sec- 
tion, the Secretary of each Section, the 
Chairman of the Board of Affiliates, the 
Secretary of the Board of Affiliates, the 
Chairman of the Board of Editors, and 
the Secretary of the Board of Editors, 
all of whom shall serve until the elec- 
tion and the acceptance of their succes- 
sors.” 

This proposed amendment is being 
published in advance of the meetings 


and will be acted on in September. 


PROPOSED CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
SECTION 
Section I. The General Nature of Pro- 

fessional Obligation 

The distinguishing virtue of any pro- 
fession is found in the integrity of serv- 
ices which its members, and they alone, 
can render to humanity. Eagerness for 
personal reward, financial, or of any 
other character, must not place this vir- 
tue in jepoardy. 

Section II. Relations to the Public 

A. The members of this Section will 
strive to cooperate in public movements 
of social value where their special 
knowledge and training may be of serv- 
ice. 

B. In those instances where the 
members are called upon to aid in the 
advertising and marketing of merchan- 
dise, the members will consider the wel- 
fare of the consuming public and will 
not work to its disadvantage. 

Section III. Relations to Employer and 
to Employee 

A. The members of this Section will 
regard all information obtained from 
their clients as confidential. They will 
neither appropriate nor publish the data 
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accumulated in an investigation for a 
client or employer without the consent 
of the client or without previous agree- 
ment with the client or employer. 

B. The members will consider the 
interest of both the employer and em- 
ployee and will strive to serve both 
with utmost fairness. 

Section IV. Relation to Colleagues 

A. Criticism should be made to fur- 
ther knowledge, not to gain material, 
economic, or professional status. 

B. The giving or receiving of com- 
missions for assigning clients is un- 
ethical unless announced. 

C. Members of this Section will 
strive to secure the services of special- 
ists wherever deficiencies in their own 
training or experience require such 
services. 

D. The members of the Section will 
exchange general information with 
their colleagues by contributing to the 
technical journals and to the meetings 
of the Association. 

E. The members of the Section will 
encourage investigators unskilled in in- 
dustrial and business psychology to 
consult with members of the Section or 
other competent persons before under- 
taking responsible psychological re- 
search in business or industry. 

Section V. Integrity of Research 

A. Members of this Section will not 
knowingly undertake or cooperate in a 
study involving a comparison of com- 
mercial products or of marketing meth- 
ods unless the experimental procedure 


is designed so not to distort the facts 
concerning the true merit of the prod- 
ucts or methods compared. 

B. The members will not sign, en- 
dorse, or permit the use of their names 
in connection with partizan publication 
of the findings of any study, in which 
the true data are suppressed, distorted, 
or misinterpreted in essential features. 

C. Tests and measurement tech- 
niques offered for general use or for 
sale by members of the Section should 
be accompanied by a complete state- 
ment concerning the reliability and va- 
lidity of the procedures and their limi- 
tations. Moreover, a full account of pro- 
cedures and results obtained in the 
standardization and validation of the 
techniques should be made available to 
those who purchase tests. Procedures 
and tests released prior to adequate 
standardization and validation should 
be for experimental use by colleagues 
only and should not be advertised or 
sold for private advantage. 

Section VI. Penalty for Violation 

Proved violation of this code, or other 
unethical practice, may lead to the ex- 
pulsion of the member from the Sec- 
tion, according to procedures outlined 
in Article II, Section 7 of the Constitu- 
tion of the Section. 

Submitted as a report of the Commit- 
tee-on Ethical Standards of the In- 
dustrial and Business Section. 

VERNON P. SCHEIDT 
ALBERT WALTON 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE, Chairman 
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THE EFFECT OF THE INTERVIEWER UPON THE 
RESPONSE IN A PUBLIC OPINION POLL 


By ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP 
HARTWELL, JOBSON AND KIBBEE 


FRIEND of mine was recently ap- 

proached for his opinions as part 
of a nationwide public opinion poll. He 
was asked, “Do you favor a third term 
for President Roosevelt?’ He replied 
that he thought if the United States 
were at war by that time that Roosevelt 
should be re-elected. The interviewer 
remarked, “Oh, you mean then that 
you’re in favor of a third term!” 

There we have one of the real prob- 
lems of the polls — the influence of the 
interviewer upon the recorded replies. 
Now my friend had not said that he 
favored a third term for Roosevelt, and 
if this error were typical of the nation- 
wide poll, the results certainly could not 
be accurate. 

Of course a well-trained interviewer 
should not make such errors, but we 
have practically no measure of just 
what the interviewer does when he is 
out of sight of his supervisor. All com- 
petent survey agencies develop thorough 
instructions as to how the interviewer 
should proceed, but about the only 
check upon the accuracy of the work is 
to have follow-up calls made with some 
of the persons originally interviewed, 
and then to compare the responses on 
the two interviews. Here, though, there 
is an extraneous source of error — the 
respondent may change his opinions 
from the time of one interview to the 
next. 

The influence of the interviewer him- 
self is an extremely important factor, 
and ought to be evaluated. Therefore a 


recent study’ was so planned that the 
interviewer effect could be measured, 
with all other factors being a constant. 
The time element was a constant for 
each interviewer, and the sample of 
persons each one contacted was essen- 
tially similar,? the survey having been 
conducted in only one town (Irvington, 
N. J.). 

The three interviewers whose results 
will be compared here were all experi- 
enced, having performed considerable 
survey work for various agencies.* Be- 
fore the interviewing was started, each 
interviewer himself answered the series 
of questions on which the poll was be- 
ing conducted, without being given any 
reason for the request. All were Ameri- 
can-born. A was a Jewish woman, aged 
36 at the time of the study, a college 
graduate who had majored in psychol- 
ogy. B was a man of 26, Episcopalian, 
candidate for the doctorate in psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University. C, a man of 
28, was Protestant, a college graduate 

1A. B. Blankenship. The Influence of the 
Question Form Upon the Response in a Public 
Opinion Poll, Psychological Record, 1940, 3: 
345-424. The original study was made possible 
by a grant from the Psychological Corpora- 


tion, with which the writer was affiliated at 
the time. 

2 The ——_ that 3 of 10 interviewers used 
on the study secured were comparable in 
terms of sampling characteristics such as sex 
and age, race, country of birth, income level 
number of interviews per day, ownership of 
automobiles, ownership of automatic refrigera- 
tors, ownership of telephones, etc. 

’ They had done interviewing for such or- 
ganizations as the Psychological Corporation, 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, the 
Newark Research Centre, and the Princeton 
Radio Research Project. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE INTERVIEWER 


TABLE I 
RESULTs OF TEN QUESTIONS As SECURED BY THREE INTERVIEWERS 
Interviewer Interviewer Interviewer 
A B Cc CR* 
%o Jo %o 
1. Have you refused to buy either Seganese or German 
Japanese - - - 8.3 13.0* 6.0 2.94 
German - - - = = 7 7 1 .00 
© =... 30.7 46.3 3.98 
Neither 44.8 55.7 47.0* 2.66 
2. Is the present government helping business ?5 
Helping - - 35.7 36.3 Al 
Hurting - - - - = 33. 0 28.3* 34.3* 1.59 
Don’t Know - - - - 823 36.0 29.3 1.75 
8. Do you favor a third torm for veges = Roosevelt? 
Yes - - 34. 36.3 30.7 1.46 
No 3° 48.0* 48.3* 56 
Don’t Know - a 15.7 15.7 21.0 1.68 
4. Is the visit of the British King and boty to this sae | desirable or undesirable?*® 
Desirable - 72.3 1.22 
Undesirable - - - - 10.7* 2.45 
Don’t Know - - - - 253 29.0 17.0 3.53 
5. Do you sieve prosperity will increase before the end of 1939? 
Yes 33.0 25.3 28.0 2.08 
No - - = = 46,0* 48.0* 42.7* 1.31 
Don’t ‘Knew 21.0 26.7 29.3 2.35 
6. Is it desirable or undesirable to permit parimutual in New Jersey ?* 
irable - 44.0 38. 2.23 
Undesirable - - - - 34.7* 313 380° 1.73 
Don’t Know - - 21.3 23.0 23.3 51 
7. Should the United States cancel foreign war debts, 
> 10.3 14.3 13.7 1.42 
No - - = © = 69.0 70.0* 53 
Don’t Know - - - - 18.7 16.7* 16.3 17 
8. Is it desirable or undesirable to the within the next four years?® 
Desirable - - + 43.3* 2.07 
Undesirable - - - - 6. 21.7 2.47 
Don’t Know 34.3 87.7 35.0 86 
9. Should the United States supply ey aid to the railroads? 
Yes - 46.0 47.3 1.38 
No 26. 25.3 23.7* 85 
Don’t. Know 28.7* 29.0 .80 
10. Should the United States continue or should it break off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many? 
Continue - - - - = £46,7* 43.7* 55.0* 2.04 
Break off - - - - = 26.7 33.3 21.7 2.05 
Don’t Know - - - =. 27.7 23.0 23.3 1.33 


* The single asterisk indicates the attitude of the interviewer. 


who at the time was in law school. Due 
to their experience in interviewing, all 
presumably were aware of, and took 
care to prevent, the possibility of their 
influencing the results they secured on 
the interviewing. 

Ten questions were asked on this poll, 
which was conducted between June 10 
and 19, 1939, inclusive. The questions 
asked and the results secured by each of 
the three interviewers for the three 


hundred interviews he secured over the 
ten-day period are shown in Table I, 
which also shows the attitudes of each 
interviewer on all questions. The table 
also indicates the statistical reliabilities 
of the extreme differences secured by 
any two of the interviewers for each 
answer to all questions.‘ 


4In Table I, the “CR” refers to the 
obtained critical ratio between highest and 
lowest percentage secured by the 3 interview- 
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The corrected critical ratios® indicate 
several interesting facts. In the first 
place, the results secured by each inter- 
viewer are essentially similar. In seven 
cases the probabilities of a real differ- 
ence are above Fisher’s 95 per cent 
point, indicating that in these cases 
there is virtual certainty that the dif- 
ferences secured between the interview- 
ers are real differences. This has oc- 
curred in three of the four categories of 
Question 1 — Have you refused to buy 
either Japanese or German goods? and 
in the “undesirable” and “don’t know” 
categories in Question 4 — Js the visit 
of the British Kiang and Queen to this 
country desirabie or undesirable? Also, 
there is a reliable difference in the case 
of the “don’t know” responses to Ques- 
tion 5—Do you believe prosperity will 
increase before the end of 1939? and in 
the “undesirable” category of Question 
8—Is it desirable or undesirable to bal- 
ance the national budget within the next 
four years? 

A cursory examination of the table 
shows that in general the attitudes of 
the interviewers are correlated with the 
results they secured in these questions 
showing reliable differences. In three of 
the seven categories showing reliable 
differences, the interviewer who checked 


ers. The critica] ratios shown are uncorrected. 
Following the suggestions made by David 
Segal (in Differential Diagnusis, Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1934) a selected difference 
of three variables should have the obtained 
critical ratio divided by 1.4. If this be done, 
the obtained critical ratios shown above must 
be 2.31 or over to indicate reliability of differ- 
ences where Fisher’s 5 per cent point is in- 
terpreted as showing a real difference. The 
discussion in this paper is based upon the as- 
sumption that critical ratios of 2.31 and above 
in Table I show such a difference. 

5 Five different question forms were used, 
each interviewer varying the form with suc- 
cessive interviews. Each interviewer secured 
the same number of interviews with each ques- 
tion form, so that the results of each inter- 
viewer may be directly compared. The phras- 
pA me is the general sense of all the vari- 
able forms. 


a particular response as his own atti- 
tude secured more answers of that na- 
ture from his sample than did the in- 
terviewer who secured fewest responses 
in that category. In the other four 
categories showing reliable differences, 
there is still some sort of interviewer 
influence at work here, although it is 
not correlated with the attitudes of the 
interviewer as they were measured in 
this experiment. 

With these trained interviewers, then, 
seven out of a total of thirty-one pos- 
sible answers secured to the questions 
showed differences by interviewer. It 
would seem obvious that untrained in- 
terviewers would be much more likely 
not to realize the possibility of bias in 
their interviewing, and therefore the in- 
experienced canvasser would probably 
influence the responses to a much great- 
er extent than did the interviewers in 
this study. At any rate this study indi- 
cated that even trained interviewers 
show bias in their interviewing. 

Since in four questions there were 
differences by interviewers, it seems 
evident that on certain types of issue 
the training of the interviewer should 
be carried much further than it ordi- 
narily is. Otherwise, if the influence is 
in a constant direction, the poll results 
may be entirely misleading. Of course, 
in the nationwide study which employs 
a large number of interviewers, there is 
not likely to be any constant bias, as 
such an effect probably cancels out. 

The work certainly indicates the need 
for more research upon the possible in- 
fiuence the interviewer may have on the 
respondent’s answers. One rough check 
upon this possibility is commonly fol- 
lowed now. Most polling agencies com- 
pare the results secured by various in- 
terviewers, and if one worker’s results 
are entirely out of line, his interviews 
are generally discarded. 
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A NOTE ON PSYCHODIAGNOSIS' 


By JERRY W. CARTER, JR. 
SENIOR CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST INDIANA UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER 


ERHAPS our difficulty in formulat- 
ing a satisfactory curriculum for the 
training of clinical psychologists and in 
coping with other professional problems 
such as standards for membership in 
the Clinical Section of the A.A. A. P. 
grows out of confused and inadequate 
notions of what we expect of psycho- 
clinicians (11). In a field so intimately 
concerned with that of test construction, 
it is understandable how many of us 
would tend to confuse psychodiagnosis 
with psychometrics even to the point 
of attempting to quantify the case 
history method (2,4) and how others 
might compensate for this limitation by 
emphasizing psychotherapy somewhat 
to the neglect of its basic and correlate 
subject, psychodiagnosis (13). It is with 
these considerations in mind that the 
writer attempts the following descrip- 
tion of psychodiagnosis.? 
Psychodiagnosis is the evaluation of 
an individual’s behavior equipment pre- 
paratory to helping him adjust better 
in the future. By behavior equipment we 
refer to those classes of organized res- 
ponses commonly called personality 
traits such as abilities, skills, achieve- 
ments, habits, attitudes, ideals, tempera- 
ments, fears, etc. (6, pp. 121-126). Be- 
fore the treatment or handling of a case, 
the clinician’s first job is to weigh the 
individual’s personality traits and de- 
termine their asset and liability values. 


1 Publication of the Indiana <a Psy- 
chological Clinics, Series II, No. 

has offered elsewhere a more 
extensive outline an escription of psycho- 
diagnostic procedure (3, 10). 


Essentially, the method of psychodi- 
agnosis is one of interviewing. In the 
diagnosis of children’s behavior patholo- 
gies, it is necessary as a rule to inter- 
view parents or other informants as 
well as the child himself. In the main, 
there are two general types of inter- 
view techniques: (a) standardized in- 
terview-tests such as the Binet and oth- 
er psychometric tests; and (b) unstand- 
ardized interviewing which may vary 
from casual conversation to more sys- 
tematic questions and answers. Both 
are directed towards the same end, 
namely, of trying to discover in a psy- 
chodiagnostic sense “Who is this child 
and what are his problems?” With few 
exceptions, neither the standardized 
techniques by themselves nor the un- 
standardized interviewing alone will 
satisfy the requirements of good clinical 
practice; both are required in the great 
majority of cases. 

When both of the above types of in- 
terviewing are effectively employed, 
they yield a behavior picture of the 
child and his problems in two dimen- 
sions. The first or cross-sectional di- 
mension is secured by the clinician di- 
rectly from his own observations of the 
child’s behavior, by means of both psy- 
chometric aids and unstandardized in- 
terviews, and indirectly, from the in- 
formants’ descriptions of the child’s be- 
havior as it is at the time, in the home, 
school and elsewhere. The second or 
longitudinal dimension is concerned 
with the historical antecedents of the 
behavior exhibited by the child at the 
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time he is seen in the clinic. Unlike 
some of those in the cross-sectional, 
there are no standardized interview 
techniques for getting at the longitudi- 
nal or developmental dimensions of a 
child’s behavior because of the myriad 
complexity of his reactional biography 
(6, Chapter III). Rather, the clinician 
has to rely upon parents and other 
sources for information about the 
child’s behavior development. Each of 
these two dimensions is a necessary 
complement to the other in any adequate 
picture of the whole personality of the 
child. It is only when the circumstances, 
conditions and events that have contrib- 
uted to the child’s present behavior are 
known, that the latter appears in its 
true perspective. 

While diagnostic interviewing is in- 
clusive of the field of clinical psycho- 
metrics it is in no wise synonymous with 
the latter. Psychometric tests are tools 
which may aid the clinician in obtaining 
cross-sectional samples of a child’s be- 
havior. By means of them one is able 
to compare certain features of a given 
individual’s behavior equipment with 
statistically derived norms. In the best 
clinical sense, tests are more controlled 
interview techniques. Their value de- 
pends upon their statistical reliability, 
their applicability to the individual case 
and upon the circumstances of adminis- 
tration (Kent 7, 8, Mitrano 12). There- 
fore, a!l the assumptions implicit in the 
testing situation must be satisfied be- 
fore the behavior sample can be con- 
sidered a valid one. Since one can never 
be certain how well these requirements 
are met, the clinician cannot afford to 
be content with numerical test scores 
alone. Moreover, behavior, other than 
that required by the test, may be exhibi- 
ted which is frequently of more clinical 
value than the test scores themselves. 
Furthermore, the experienced clinician 


will recognize that no one test nor any 
battery of tests can completely describe 
the whole of the individual’s personality 
or behavior equipment. For one thing, 
tests are usually designed to “measure” 
only particular achievements, skills, ab- 
ilities, etc. On the other hand, despite 
their number and variety, there are not 
enough tests with which to “measure” 
all the behavior equipment of every in- 
dividual. However, in recognizing these 
limitations, one should by no means 
minimize the usefulness of tests but ac- 
cord them their properly proportioned 
share of importance among other tech- 
niques used in diagnostic interviewing. 

Although there are no standardized 
interview techniques for obtaining an 
adequate longitudinal view of behavior 
development, this type of interviewing 
can be none the less objective (1,3,5,9). 
It depends entirely upon the availability 
of information, the examiner’s skill in 
obtaining it, and upon his ability to 
evaluate information secured. Success 
with this type of interviewing is largely 
a matter of the adequacy of the clini- 
cian’s own personality make-up. He 
must avoid being that kind of an expert 
whom Stromberg defines as “. . . one 
who avoids the trivial errors that he 
may speed on to the grander fallacies.” 
Instead, he must seek a real understand- 
ing of the child and his problems. Be- 
cause there are no exact rules to follow 
he must rely upon a rigorous clinical 
discipline based upon sound training 
and experience if he is to remain free of 
those “expert” ways of thinking which 
variously relate all behavior patholo- 
gies to either glandular dysfunctions, 
special brain centers, focal infections, 
mental complexes, hereditary factors, or 
what not. Instead of these over-simpli- 
fied short-cuts of dubious clinical value, 
he must think in more realistic terms 
of the child’s behavior history. The be- 
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havior of every individua) whether sub- 
normal, normal, or abnormal has a his- 
tory. No clinician can hope to under- 
stand a case adequately without know- 
ing its history. 

Psychodiagnosis as a clinical proced- 
ure usually involves some such program 
of interviewing as outlined below (3, 9, 
10): 

1. The securing of the complaint his- 
tory and other information as may be 
more or less spontaneously told by in- 
formants. 

2. A more systematic inquiry into 
the child’s developmental history. 

8. An investigation of familial inter- 
personal relationships and home condi- 
tions. 

4. An interview with the child to se- 
cure his version of his difficulties and 
any other information he may give. 

5. The psychometric examination of 
the child. 

6. The clinical interpretations and 
synthesizing of all the information ob- 
tained into a diagnostic formulation of 
the problem as a basis for prognosis and 
treatment or handling of the case. 

If some such notion of psychodiagnos- 
is as the one stated above is, in princi- 
ple, an acceptable partial definition of 
what is to be expected of clinical psy- 
chologists,’ its implications for many of 
our professional problems are impor- 
tant. For example, the educational ob- 
jectives as well as the course content of 
a curriculum for the training of clinical 
psychologists might be operationally de- 
fined, instead of relying upon surveys 
of opinion as to the already existing 
courses which should be included in such 
_ * Although the correlate subject ef treatment 
is omitted here, it should not be ignored by 

conrideration of 


the reader in an operational 
the field of clinical psychology. 


a curriculum. Again, much the same 
thing might well be applied to formulat- 
ing a conception of our professional 
standards for clinical practice. Even 
though it may not be possible at present 
to set up standards in terms of what a 
clinical psychologist ought to be able to 
do, it is important that we conceive an 
adequate and desirable goal as a basis 
for future action. 
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LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 


Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth died on No- 
vember 27, 1939 after a brief illness. 
She was a leader in clinical psychology 
over a long period of years and the pro- 
fession has lost in her death a very val- 
ued and staunch supporter. Dr. Holling- 
worth was born in 1886 in Chadron, 
Nebraska. She received her A.B. degree 
from the University of Nebraska in 
1906 in the same class with her husband, 
Harry L. Hollingworth, professor of 
psychology in Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University. She, together with her 
husband, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from her alma mater 
in June, 1938. 

Shortly after her marriage in 1908, 
Professor Hollingworth started on her 
graduate studies in psychology and edu- 
cation, specializing at that time in clini- 
cal psychology. In the year in which 
she received her A.M. degree (1913) 
from Columbia she was appointed clini- 
cal psychologist at the Post Graduate 
Hospital in New York City. A year later 
she joined the staff of Bellevue Hospital 
as clinical psychologist. In 1916 she re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from Teachers 
College and was thereafter appointed 
instructor in educational psychology at 
Teachers College. She had been continu- 
ously a member of the faculty of Teach- 
ers College from 1919 until the time of 
her death. 

In 1917, she was a member of a group 
of forty-five well known psychologists 
who met at Pittsburgh to discuss plans 
for the establishment of an American 
association of clinical psychologists. Dr. 
Hollingworth was largely responsible 
for initiating this undertaking. Later 


this became the Clinical Section of the 
American Psychological Association. 

Dr. Hollingworth’s early interest in 
mental and emotional abnormality led 
her to write on The Psychology of Sub- 
normal Children in 1920, and Special 
Talents and Defects in 1923. She was 
responsible for the establishment of 
classes for subnormal children in many 
communities. However, she early saw 
that the greatest reward should be de- 
rived from fostering the development of 
superior deviates and about 1921 estab- 
lished a special class for gifted children 
in P. S. 165, New York City. She fol- 
lowed these children through high 
school and college, making periodic re- 
tests on them and gathering data as to 
their success. Her studies have given 
us invaluable information concerning 
the progress and stability of gifted chil- 
dren. In 1936 a similar project on a 
larger scale was inaugurated in the es- 
tablishment of Public School 500 (Spey- 
er School) in the New York City school 
system with two classes of gifted child- 
ren and several classes of dull children. 
Significant studies were in progress in 
connection with this undertaking at the 
time of her death. Her book on Gifted 
Children appeared in 1926. 

Dr. Hollingworth also had special in- 
terest in the problems of adolescence 
and her book on The Psychology of the 
Adolescent is recognized as something 
of a classic because of the clear analysis 
which she made of the problems of the 
adolescent. She was always a staunch 
believer in the social values of cultivated 
intelligence. 


P. M. SYMONDS 
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New Light 
ROBERT C. CHALLMAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HEN you turn on the light at 
midday, it looks dim. By way 

of enhancing the illumination of sub- 
sequent “Light” here are a few speci- 
mens of the opposite of “New Light.” 
(Would that be “New Dark?”’) Kellner 
(12) says “the first duty of the indus- 
trial physician is to be an exponent of 
Nazi philosophy and trustfully sink the 
workers in the secret .of their blood and 
soil, so that they will not be misled by 
the thirst for knowledge and power. 
Thus is the Fiihrer’s will fulfilled.” 


From the poultry yard Jaensch (10): 
observes: 


The superiority of Nordic races is refiect- 
ed in race differences among chickens. The 
Nordic chick is better-behaved and more effi- 
cient in feeding than the Mediterranean chick, 
and less apt to over-eat by suggestion. These 
differences parallel certain typological differ- 
ences among humans. The Nordic is an out- 
wardly-integrated type. The poultry-yard con- 
futes the liberal-bolshevik claim that race dif- 
ferences are really cultural differences, be- 
cause race difference among chicks cannot be 
accounted for by culture. 


Our German has been quietly rusting 
through the years. 

“Was this analysis a success?” is the 
title of E. G. Boring’s article (2) in a 
recent volume of the Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology. That, of 
course, is the second question; the first 
question is “Should I be psychoana- 
lyzed?” Eight psychologists and one 
personologist (Murray) who answered 
the first question in the affirmative pre- 


sent their experiences in analysis, as 
seen in retrospect, in a symposium on 
psychoanalysis in the January and 
April numbers of the aforementioned 
journal. For good measure, one psy- 
choanalyst makes his comments on Bor- 
ing’s question. 

The similarities in the attitudes of 
the various psychologists in their ap- 
proach to the analysis strike one rather 
forcibly. We will refrain from taking 
up the enlightening material you will 
want to read about. But we will pre- 
sent you with the result of our re- 
searches bearing on the question “How 
long would my analysis take me?” Al- 
though all of the former analysands do 
not give the necessary information, on 
the basis of direct and indirect evidence 
it appears that two took seven and a 
half months or less, three about nine 
months, two about twelve months, one 
fifteen months, and one about twenty 
months. As a year, we are informed, is 
usually the minimum for a “character 
psychoanalysis,” and between one and 
two years probably the modal duration, 
it appears that psychologists are in a 
hurry to get through. This may leave 
them wondering about what would have 
happened if they had gone on. One of 
our analyzed psychologist friends re- 
marked: “Of course, I just had a shal- 
low analysis, only ten months.” An- 
other said: “I wonder if a longer period 
of time would have cleared up some of 
the problems I still have.” We don’t 
have the answer to the time question, 
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and our thinking was not assisted by 
the reference of a refugee psychologist 
to his four-year analysis. 

Many psychologists are agreed (it’s 
always safe to say many) that the most 
fruitful direction for the better com- 
prehension of personality lies in pro- 
jective methods. It is certainly obvious 
that new methods are needed, both for 
pushing back the frontiers of the ex- 
tensive terra incognita of personality 
and as an aid in diagnostic and thera- 
peutic work with individuals. Projec- 
tive methods, designed to get at what 
the individual cannot or prefers not to 
talk about, look like a very hopeful ap- 
proach. Frank’s article (5), is a bril- 
liant introduction to the field. He mar- 
shals thought and research from phys- 
ics, anthropology, social psychology, 
psychiatry, biology, philosophy, and 
physiology in his usual penetrating and 
erudite (perhaps a trifle too erudite?) 
way, and brings it all to bear on the 
projective methods. This article, by the 
way, has an excellent bibliography, and 
the interested but unoriented psycholo- 
gist will find it very helpful, especially 
when supplemented by the one given by 
Horowitz and Murphy (9). 

A recent report on a projective meth- 
od has been made by Lowenfeld (14). 
She describes the “world” consisting of 
toy houses, trees, people, fences, ani- 
mals, sand, etc. with which the child 
makes anything he wishes. An impor- 
tant advantage of the material over the 
more usual assemblage of objects used 
in play diagnosis is that it appeals to 
older children, even, according to Low- 
enfeld, to late adolescents. 

Projective methods have inherent 
fascination (at least to us). But dat ole 
devil, validity, has so often come in to 
puncture psychologists’ clever bubbles 
before, that the haunting fear of this 
bright and shining armor being pierced 
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by a sound validation procedure will not 
down. (Please excuse the misused met- 
aphors.) Well how are you going to 
validate anyway? Material from the 
“private world” is particularly resist- 
ant. Frank suggests that we take chil- 
dren who are “known to be undergoing 
an affective experience” to see whether 
“they will express that feeling in a 
play configuration that can be so rec- 
ognized.” That strikes us as being 
sound provided suitable checks are 
made on the reality of the affective ex- 
perience and that the play configura- 
tion can unequivocally be tied up with 
it. He also suggests, as another ap- 
proach to validation, predictions of the 
child’s future behavior on the basis of 
projective methods. All we can say is, 
in the approximate words of the ditty: 
“Nice work if you can do it, and if you 
do it, won’t you tell me how.” As a 
third means, Frank suggests that “Ex- 
perimentally produced personality dis- 
turbances can be established and their 
severity investigated by subsequent 
play forms and expressions.” We are 
inclined to wonder whether parents are 
going to release joyfully their children 
for such experimentation, and even 
adults might hesitate to allow their per- 
sonalities to be disturbed any more than 
they are already. We believe that hyp- 
notic suggestion of an affective experi- 
ence and the subsequent removal 
through rehypnotization might be the 
most pregnant approach, at least with 
adults. 

Two articles concerned with valida- 
tion are those of Masserman and Bal- 
ken (15) and of Kerr (13). The form- 
er researchers used a picture approach 
somewhat similar to the Murray-Mor- 
gan method and checked their findings 
with case histories, and phantasies; the 
latter attempted to validate the Lowen- 
feld Mosiac Test through a matching 
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procedure. “One experimenter gives 
the test to a limited number of subjects 
and at the same time writes a short 
character sketch. The test results and 
the character sketches are numbered 
differently and sent to the second ex- 
perimenter to match.” The results in- 
dicated correct matchings in from 6 out 
of 10 to 10 out of 10. It is unfortunate 
that at least one character sketch and 
test result could not have been included 
in the article so that a better “feel” of 
the results could have been obtained. 
Were you fascinated as we were, 
back in 1936 (7), to read that the ba- 
sal metabolic rate of 90 children corre- 
lated with the Binet IQ to the extent of 
-736? (Incidentally, why put such 7’s 
into three decimal places?) And did 
you think vaguely, as we did, of Den- 
mark and woodpiles? Well now Hinton 
(8) has done it again. He uses 200 chil- 
dren, this time ranging in age from six 
to sixteen, and finds that the r is prac- 
tically the same (.706) as the first one. 
What does it mean? Hinton doesn’t 
know nor do we, but other interesting 
sidelights in the article are: 1) there 
seems to be no connection between the 
two in adults so it won’t pay to run out 
to your doctor, have a B.M.R. and start 
on thyroid tablets; 2) he has adminis- 
tered thyroid to the cases with low B. 
M.R.’s and is going to publish the re- 
sults (watch for the next issue) ; 3) al- 
though the relationship between I.Q. 
and B.M.R. “was linear,” the highest 
1.Q.’s had metabolisms of between 0 
and plus 4 and after plus 10 was 
reached, the I1.Q. tended to go down 
(doesn’t seem very linear, does it? No 
tableau de distribution is given); 4) 
the older the age group the lower the r, 
e.g. age six r. 796, age fifteen r .528. 
Did you know that both physical and 
mental homostasis is superior in the 
male? (Homostasis, in case you didn’t 
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know, is the word Cannon coined in 
1929 to refer to “the coordinated physi- 
ological processes which maintain most 
of the steady states in the organism.” ) 
Johnson and Terman (11) have extend- 
ed the concept to the mental sphere in 
their survey of 103 recent publications 
yielding data on sex differences, 

The case for the “possible influence 
of original constitutional equipment” 
in explaining the greater emotional bal- 
ance of the male is as follows: a) young 
boys have fewer nervous habits than 
girls and despite the increase with age 
of differential social pressures main- 
tain the same ratio; b) the lesser 
amount of psychoneurotic behavior 
among young males is maintained dur- 
ing the period in which withdrawal of 
taboos for girls is proceeding at a fast- 
er rate; c) where environment is very 
similar for boys and girls (e.g. in in- 
stitutions for blind or deaf) sex differ- 
ences in psychoneurotic behavior in fa- 
vor of the boys are greater than in nor- 
mal groups of corresponding age; d) 
peaks of certain types of nervous beha- 
vior are coincident with physiological 
changes, e.g., puberty, menopause. The 
authors conclude “the physiologist has 
long known that woman is something 
other than a wombed man, the social 
psychologist is beginning to suspect it, 
and one dares look forward to a change 
in the present-day bias of the cultural 
anthropologists.” Well, perhaps. But 
on the other hand psychology has been 
held back so long by its hereditarian 
bias that we, personally, would prefer 
that all psychologists became thorough- 
ly aware of the work of the cultural 
anthropologists first. We should also 
like to see more information on the ef- 
fect of discrimination against: the fe- 
males and the status assigned them by 
the culture before we are ready to vote. 

A disturbing note is struck by C. R. 
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Atwell (1). He administered the 100- 
word vocabulary test on the old Stan- 
ford-Binet to 100 adults and turned the 
results into M.A.’s. Then he scored the 
45 words from this list that appear in 
Form L. Form L gave an average M. 
A. of 17.6 compared to 13.8 on the old 
scale. Well, it’s a puzzler; what’s the 
answer? 

The four-letter words are with us 
again. We remember Elizabeth Healy 
Ross (18) at the 1939 Orthopsychiatric 


meeting saying, 


Many schools caught on after a time that 
for the elementary ages at least, giving ‘the 
facts of life’ did not solve everything. The 
same facts had to be repeated time and again. 
Then, too, a calf sucking a cow somehow didn’t 
seem to be quite the same thing to children as 
an infant suckling its mother. Teachers re- 
alized that despite adult generosity in giving 
the names of things, and despite adult open- 
mindedness, many children continued to act as 
though they felt naughty when they used gut- 
ter sex words. 


Now in “Sex Education, a Re-Eval- 
uation,” we find (17) a position similar 
to that of Ross. Although all the ar- 
ticles are excellent, we liked Redl’s 
“The Technique of Sex Information” 
best. He warns us that the nice scien- 
tific terminology we thought was so ef- 
fective must be used, if at all, along 
with the vulgar words of sex. He sug- 
gests that if you can’t hear such words 
and maintain your equanimity, don’t 
try to enlighten children. A good way 
to start is to get the child to tell you 
what he used to think. He must have 
the opportunity to present what he 
thinks and feels in the matter of sex for 
“it is this process which makes him 
lose the feeling of improperness and 
guilt, and in order to secure this effect 
he must be allowed to use his own term- 
inology.” 

Everybody has known or suspected 


for a long time that the Snellen Chart, 
at least as given by teachers to children, 
was not a very good instrument for 
finding the ones needing expert atten- 
tion. Thus when the imposingly-named 
Keystone Ophtalmic Telebnicoluar came 
along, it was snapped up in many 
places. Both examiner and children liked 
to monkey around with it, and “research 
and eye experts testified to its value.” 
It’s fun to use a stereoscope anyway and 
to look at receding dots on sign posts 
beside trees and things. 

Lura Oak (16) decided to find out if 
one could bet on the Betts to discover 
the children needing ophthalmologic at- 
tention. So she compared (in a careful 
way) the results of the Keystone on 
200 children with the results obtained 
by a good and consistent ophthalmolo- 
gist. In short, the Betts indicates too 
many cases which need referral. An- 
other study (4) compared on 485 third- 
graders the Betts, the routine medical 
inspection, and the N.E.A.M.A. meth- 
ods. The criterion was an expert oph- 
thalmologist. Many children were found 
to be needlessly referred: over 55 per 
cent by the Betts method, 34 per cent 
by medical inspection and over 18 per 
cent by the N.E.A.M.A. Also children 
were not referred when they should 
have been. Of these incorrectly passed 
by one or more methods, the Betts meth- 
od passed over 58 per cent, medical in- 
spection 32 per cent, and the N.E.A.M. 
A. 14 per cent plus. It would appear 
that one should look with a fishy eye at 
the Telebinocular (Betts), and perhaps 
it wouldn’t hurt to insist on somewhat 
more careful routine medical inspection. 

The widely accepted dictum of P. M. 
Symonds that in rating human traits 
“there is no object in having scales of 
more than 7, 8, or 9 classes” has been 
challenged by Champney and Marshall 
(3). They find that reliabilities may be 
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raised under certain conditions by us- 
ing a more refined scale and suggest 
the use of 18-24 steps, “unless it is 
shown that for a particular job either 
accuracy is not desirable or discrimina- 
tion beyond seven points is not to be at- 
tained.” 

Our nomination for the most amus- 
ing psychological title of the month is 
“Binet-test No Bunshé Kioku Kensa”’ 
(6). We’re sure the Binet is no bunsho 
but not so positive about the kioku 
kensa. 
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News Notes 


The NBC has formed an advisory 
panel under the chairmanship of James 
R. Angell to deal with their public serv- 
ice programs, and has asked the presi- 
dent of the A.A.A.P. to serve as a 
member. Dr. English has accepted in 
the hope that he may serve as a chan- 
nel for the expression of the concern 
psychologists feel about certain types 
of programs. He will be glad to receive 
from members concrete statement of 
their objections to particular programs. 


The University of Pennsylvania an- 
nounces a Bicentennial Conference to 
be held September 16-20, 1940. A pro- 
visional program, “Contributions of 
Psychology to Education and Business,” 
has been planned by the Department of 
Psychology. Dean Frank N. Freeman 
of the University of California will de- 
liver an address on “The Application 
of Psychology to Education,” and Pro- 
fessor Morris S. Viteles of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania will speak on, “The 
Application of Psychology to Industry 
and Business.” 


At a meeting of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development of the Na- 
tional Research Council held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 30, 1940, Dr. John 
E. Anderson of the University of Min- 
nesota was elected chairman for the 
period 1942-43, and Dr. Harold E. Jones 
of the University of California was 
elected director for the period 1940-45. 
The Fourth Biennial Meeting of the 
Society will be held in Boston, Novem- 


ber 8-9, 1940. 


Dr. Stevenson Smith, University of 
Washington, was in charge of the wes- 
tern regional meeting of the Society for 
Research in Child Development held 
in conjunction with the session of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on Thursday, June 20, 
1940. 


The Indiana Association of Clinical 
Psychologists held its annual spring 
meeting at Indianapolis, Indiana on 
May 18, 1940. Following a Business 
Meeting there was a program on “The 
Status of Applied Psychology in Indi- 
ana.” The participants included Dr. 
Harriet E. O’Shea, “The Psychological 
Profession in Indiana”; Dr. W. D. Hen- 
essy, “Intra- and Inter-professional 
Relationships”; Dr. E. L. Kelley, “Op- 
portunity for Clinical Psychologists in 
Indiana”; Dr. C. M. Louttit, “Training 
for Applied Psychology.” 


The A.A.A.P. under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Edwina Cowan sponsored a 
program in connection with the Na- 
tional Conference for Social Work at 
Grand Rapids on May 28-29. A number 
of well-known psychologists formed a 
panel of consultants to discuss the par- 
ticular problems social workers re- 
ferred to them. On Tuesday afternoon 
Dr. H. B. English presided over a ses- 
sion devoted to the theme of psycholog- 
ical assistance in child placement. Dr. 
Orlo L. Crissey delivered an address on 
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the subject “How Shall We Evaluate 
the Child in Relation to Placement Pos- 
sibilities?’ This paper was discussed 
by Paul L. Hill. This was followed by a 
paper by Dr. Horace Champney on 
“How Shall We Evaluate the Home?” 
Discussant for this paper was Dr. 
James W. Layman. 

An exhibit booth was maintained 
during the entire period of the confer- 
ence. Samples of test material, posters 
showing new trends in the field of ap- 
plied psychology, case records, pam- 
phlets and publishers’ display books 
were on exhibit in this booth. 

Dr. Andrew Brown, Dr. Bertha Luc- 
key, Dr. Carl Rogers and Henry Fein- 
berg were chairmen of subcommittees 
responsible for these arrangements. 


The Kansas Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists maintained a booth 
displaying psychological tests and other 
instructive materials at a meeting of 
the Kansas Conference of Social Work 
held in Wichita, April 15-18. At this 
meeting a conference on vocational 
guidance was held. Dr. Edwina A. 
Cowan presided and brief discussions 
on different phases of vocational guid- 
ance were presented by George A. Kel- 
ly, W. H. Mikesell, and R. L. Brigden. 

At a business meeting of the Kansas 
Association of Consulting Psychologists 
held in Parson, Kansas on April 16, in 
conjunction with the Kansas Mental 
Hygiene Association, plans were made 
for introducing in the next State Legis- 
lature a bill which will give legal sta- 
tus to clinical psychologists. Reports 
were presented of the efforts «f mem- 
bers to coordinate clinical psychology 
with work in related fields. Plans are 
being made for offering institutes to the 
district parent-teacher association con- 
ventions which will teach approved 
methods of dealing with children’s prob- 
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lems. Dr. Kelly was made responsible 
for developing a workbook for parent- 
teacher study groups, covering the sub- 
ject of children’s adjustment problems. 


Dr. Jerry W. Carter, Jr., who for the 
past four years has been Senior Clinical 
Psychologist at the James Whitcomb 
Riley Hospital for Children, I. U. Medi- 
cal School, Indianapolis, Indiana, will 
start his new duties as consulting psy- 
chologist for the Wichita Child Guid- 
ance Center on July 1, 1940. 


The Metropolitan New York Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology held its 
second dinner meeting on Wednesday 
evening, March 13, 1940 at Stouffer’s 
Restaurant, New York City. The dis- 
cussion hour was devoted to further 
consideration of the problem of educat- 
ing the public to discriminate between 
psychological services offered by reput- 
able organizations and individuals and 
those offered by quacks. Mrs. Frances 
Rigney of the New York City Cancer 
Committee described the work of that 
organization with respect to public edu- 
cation. Miss Nina Ridenour of the New 
York City Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene then discussed the possibility of 
cooperative effort in attacking the quack 
problem. The conclusion was reached 
by the group that an important step in 
any program of public education must 
be the obtaining of funds for publicity 
purposes. It was suggested that the 
Association seek to interest one of the 
foundations in supporting such a pro- 
gram. 


A Guidance Conference was held un- 
der the auspices of the Division of 
Guidance at Teachers College, Columbia 
University on April 12 and 13, 1940. 
Percival! M. Symonds was chairman of 
the Committee in Charge, other mem- 
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bers of which were Dr. Roy N. Ander- 
son and Dr. Ruth Strang. The Confer- 
ence included a number of round tables 
on various aspects of guidance in 
schools and also a number of exhibits 
and demonstrations of guidance tech- 
niques in the one-way vision room. A 
particularly interesting feature of the 
Conference was the case conference un- 
der the chairmanship of Professor Rob- 
ert C. Challman at which a case was 
presented and discussed which was se- 
lected from among those which have 
been studied in the Guidance Labora- 
tory during the current year. 


The Ohio Association for Applied 
Psychology met at Columbus, Ohio May 
11, 1940, with President H. B. English 
in the chair and twenty-one out of thir- 
ty members present and participating 
in the discussions. The work of the 
Executive Committee for the year was 
thoroughly discussed. Chief attention 
was given to the proposals for certifica- 
tion of School Psychologists. Plans 
were laid for further legislative action. 

Dr. Bertha M. Luckey, Chief Clinical 
Psychologist of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, was elected president for the 
ensuing year and Miss Myra Kuenzel, 
Clinical Psychologist of the Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Drs. Clifton Hall, 
H. E. Burtt, R. M. Stogdill, and E. A. 
Rundquist constitute the other members 
of the Executive Committee. 

After adjournment of the business 
meeting Dr. Clarence H. Growden con- 
ducted a symposium on experience with 
the Binet L and M tests. There was 


general agreement that the upward and 
downward extension of the tests was 
useful, that the interage overlap of 
many items was excessive, that the tests 
have certain hazards in a delicate clini- 
cal situation. 


The Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy is planning a number of issues to 
be devoted to special topics of interest 
to applied psychologists. Some of those 
which have already been planned are as 
follows: 

September-October, 1940 Trends in 
Psycho-therapy 

November-December, 1940 Counsel- 
ing in Colleges 

Tentative plans for 1941 will include 
the following: 

January-February, 1941 General Is- 
sue 

March-April, 1941 Problems of Cer- 
tification and Licensing 

May-June, 1941 Industrial Problems 

July-August, 1941 General Issue 

September-October, 1941 New Fields 
for Psychologists 

November-December, 1941 Projec- 
tive Techniques 

Plans are being made for special is- 
sues in the future to be devoted to: 

Research in Traffic Problems 

Psychology in the Government Serv- 
ice 

Marriage and Family Counseling 

Mental Hygiene Programs in Public 
School Systems 

Applied Psychology and Psychoanal- 
ysis 

New Developments in Employment 
Practices. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MOTORIST. By 
Herbert A. Toops, and S. Edson Haven. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams and Company, 
1988. Pp. 265. 

Everyone has ideas on what should be done 

about traffic and desires to contribute his bit, 

and the psychologist is evidently no exception. 

The human factor has been recognized as play- 

ing a large part in traffic problems, and a 

number of studies along psychological lines 

have been done most notably along the line of 
the testing of driver skills. The present au- 
thors plead for the value of the opinion of the 
general driving public. They have used their 
interview study of sixty-seven college stu- 
dents and an indefinite number of other inter- 
views as the point of departure on which to 
base the book. It is not exactly clear what 
source contributed the opinions comprising the 
majority of the book, but toward the end of 
the book it is stated that most of the ideas 
were contributed by a few people. Scattered 
through the book are references to the findings 
from the interviews. One chapter is, however, 
devoted in the main to the interview findings. 

The book is always interesting and easy 
reading and often amusing, and we suspect 
that the writers obtained a good deal of en- 
joyment in the process of compiling their 
opinions, which is as it should be. 

Ideas of every sort are contributed for all 
of the various fields of traffic. Some ideas are 
good, some bad; some are new, some are stand- 
ard practice, and some have been tried and 
discarded; some are practical, some are im- 
practical. Some are bizarre and amusing, as 
for example, the suggestion that the pedes- 
trian might be clothed in black and yellow 
stripes in a fashion similar to a barber’s pole 
or required to carry a twenty foot pole with 
a beacon at the top in order to make him vis- 
ible at night. All, however, are advanced with 
objective impartiality. 

The breadth of the fields attacked is indi- 
cated by the following list: accident statistics, 
opinion of the driving public, the driver, the 
pedestrian, highways, city planning, signs, 
signals, parking, car construction, law en- 
forcement, research suggestions, and plans for 


future highways. 

At times the authors appear well informed 
on traffic matters, and at others not. For in- 
stance, most of the well known shortcomings 
of accident records and accident statistics are 
set forth in valid fashion. On the other hand, 
the need is voiced for figures on traffic volume 
or density at different times of the day for 
use in correcting accident figures, apparently 
without awareness that these figures are avail- 
able. Similarly, it is suggested that it would 
be possible to use transition curves in design- 
ing highways, an engineering practice which 
is at present generally accepted. 

The suggestion of an index of drivers’ skill 
in terms of their actual driving habits is a 
good one and one on which many of those 
working in the field have been trying to get 
a practical answer. 

The chapter on “What is Wrong with the 
Driver” is a popular presentation of the traffic 
application of the psychology of motor skills, 
attention, perception, and similar topics. 

The treatment of “The Disorganized Driv- 
er” represents good armchair psychologyzing 
on fears, habits, attitudes, learning to drive, 
reaction time, and a guess that neurotics may 
cause accidents on the road. 

The treatment of “The Dangerous Pedes- 
trian” points out that the interview showed 
on the part of the pedestrian a mistaken faith 
in the driver’s ability to see him and to miss 
him. The opinion is advanced that pedestrians 
should be licensed and controlled. This sug- 
gestion has been advanced previously from a 
number of quarters, but has met a number of 
practical difficulties. Among other things pe- 
destrian psychology and behavior circumvents 
most of the control methods which have been 
tried, but further consideration is certainly de- 
sirable. 

“Motives and Incentives” suggests that re- 
ward rather than punishment should be used 
for controlling the driving public. A number 
of the devices which are suggested have been 
in actual use for some time, and others have 
been discarded by “the profession” for prac- 
tical reasons after trial. Padlocking the 
wheels, has not to our knowledge, been tried 
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on automobiles. 

Another chapter paints a rather idyllic pic- 
ture of highways as they might be if they 
were designed essentially as a recreational fea- 
ture. 

The chapter on “Signs, Signals, and Omens” 
considers the basic functions of signs and sig- 
nals and advances a nvmber of interesting 
points. Again, it is apparently not realized 
by the authors that traffic actuated signals 
are in actual successful use and have been for 
some time. A suggestion that definite infor- 
mation on a sign is more effective than more 
general information seems to us open to ques- 
tion. Thus, the illustration that “Hill 10°” 
would be more effective than “Hill, second 
gear” appears to reflect the mathematical 
background of the authors rather than its ef- 
fect on the general public. On the other hand, 
suggestions of accessory or double warning 
signs and radio warnings are interesting. And 
so is the discussion of the probability that a 
sign will be seen. 

“Careless Parking” stresses the need for 
parking lots or facilities in connection with 
shopping. This is certainly a valid plea and 
one which is usually accepted in principle. 
When the chapter goes into suggestions for 
city planning features of main arteries, sub- 
ways, etc., however, its lack of practicality 
makes it one of the weakest points in the 
book. 

A great many gadgets are suggested for 
“The Car of Tomorrow.” Some of these are 
worthy of consideration and some of them are 
already on the cars. 

“The Consumer’s Specifications” gives the 
method used for obtaining suggestions from 
the group of sixty-seven students and then of 
submitting these suggestions back to the group 
for a vote. Most of the students reported five 
or more uses for a car, and it is pointed out 
that the modern driver desires, essentially, a 
house on wheels. 

Suggestions on license plates vary from a 
permanent plate to an extra large sign for 
accident prone drivers. The former, of course, 
has been under advisement for some time in 


one state and has been in actual use now for 
two years. The latter and others like it bear 
thought. 

“The Tragedy of Justice” is a plea for pre- 
vention rather than punishment. The officer 
as “father assurer” for the driver after the 
accident is recommended. Records on drivers 
from automatic devices to the extent suggest- 
ed would be a delight to those interested in 
research, but practical problems have been en- 
tirely ignored. 

“Measuring the Causes” covers the require- 
ments desirable in the measurements and the 
data which it might be of value to know with 
respect to driver, passengers, car, and weath- 
er. It is held that “sheer reasoning” which, 
we take it, also often means “sheer opinion” 
fails to arrive at useful practices with re- 
gard to accident prevention and that “rela- 
tionships to demonstrated accident proneness” 
are essential. This contention seems valid to 
whatever extent accident proneness can be 
shown to account for the bulk of the accident 
problem. 

There follows a plea for cooperation of all 
agencies and citizens. A final chapter decry- 
ing panaceas and stressing the need of criti- 
cism by the public and the use of statistics 
for research on the problem ends the book. A 
centralized and endowed research bureau is 
advanced as the best method of attack, and 
the director’s qualifications and duties are laid 
down, together with a few well aimed remarks 
on “pet peeves” to be found in present prac- 
tice. 

The book is recommended in general as en- 
tertaining and often thought provoking and 
generally sound in those sections relating to 
psychology and to statistics. It is disappoint- 
ing only in that such a small percentage of 
the subject matter fulfills the expectation 
aroused by the title and by the advertising 
blurb on the cover. 


T. W. ForBes 
Research Associate 
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ProGRAM SUMMARY 


Meetings of Professional Committees. 
General Session. Vice-presidential Addresses. 
Smoker and Reception. American Speech Correction Association. 


Conference of Professional Committees. 
Annual Business Meeting. 


Annual Dinner and Presidential Address. H. B. ENGLISH. 
CLINICAL SECTION 


Section Council Meeting. 

Business Meeting. 

— Ee ming Applied Psychological Research in Mental De- 
ciency. 

Vice-presidential Address, F. KUHLMANN. 


Symposium. Coordinating Professional Responsibilities in Speech 

Correction and Speech Education. Joint Session with Educational 

Section and American Speech Correction Association. 

Case Discussion. Joint Session with Educational Section. 

ge. of Psychologists. Joint Session with Consulting Sec- 
on 


Internship Training. Joint Session with Educational and Indus- 
trial Sections. 


CONSULTING SECTION 


Section Council Meeting. 
Business Meeting. 
Vice-presidential Address, F.: L. WELLs. 


Seminar. Professional Problems of Consulting Psychologists. 
Licensing of Psychologists. Joint Session with Clinical Section. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Symposium. Undeveloped Relationships Between Psychology and 
Education. 

Business Meeting. 

‘Address, A. I. GATEs. 


Symposium. Coordinating Professional sibility in Speech 
Correction and Speech Education. Joint Session with Clinical 
Section and American Speech Correction Association. 
Case Discussion. Joint Session with Clinical Section. 
Internship Training. Joint Session with Clinical and Industrial 


Sections. 
INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Policies and Program of A.A.A.P. 
Business Meeting. 

Research in the Selection of Salesmen. 
Vice-presidential Address, M. S. VITEeLgEs. 


Industrial Psychologist and Industrial E 


Internship Training. Joint Session with FCfinies aa. and Educational 
Sections. 


MONDAY 
10:00-12:00 A.M. 
7:30- 9:00 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 
7:30- 9:30 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY 
MONDAY 
10:00-12:00 A.M. 
re 2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
4 4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
7:30-7:50 P.M. 
4 TUESDAY 
7 11:00- 1:00 P.M. 
: 2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
MONDAY 
10:00-12:00 A.M. 
4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
7:50- 8:10 P.M. 
TUESDAY 
: 2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
MONDAY 
2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
8:10- 8:30 P.M. 
TUESDAY 
= 11:00- 1:00 P.M. 
iy 2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
: 10:00-12:00 A.M. 
2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
2 8:30- 8:50 P.M. 
TUESDAY 
4 2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
: 


9:00-10:00 A.M. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. 


2:00- 4:00 P.M. 


2:00- 4:00 P.M. 
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Monpay, SEPTEMBER 2 


REGISTRATION. Headquarters, First Floor Lounge, Old 
Main Building. 


MEETINGS OF PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
(Meeting rooms will be announced later.) 

Committee on Instruction in Applied Psychology. E. 
R. HENRY, Chairman. 

Committee on Professional Employment. JAY L. OTIs, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Professional Ethics. ROBERT T. ROCK, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Public Relations. 

Committee on Accepted Clinics. A. J. MITRANO, Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Standardized Tests. H. E. GARRETT, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Technical Manuals. H. A. Toops, Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Relations with the Educational Profes- 
sion. M. R. TRABUE, Chairman. 

Committee on Relations with the Engineering Profes- 
sion. 

Committee on Relations with the Medical Profession. 
L. S. SELLING, Chairman. 

Committee on Relations with the Social Work Profes- 
sion. EDWINA A. COWAN, Chairman. 

12. Committee on Relations with the Library Profession. 

ALICE I. BRYAN, Chairman. 


MEETINGS OF SECTION COUNCILS. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION. POLICIES AND PROGRAM 
OF THE A.A.A.P. HAROLD E. Burtt, Chairman, Liberal 
Arts, Room 316. 


The Industrial Section has arranged this meeting for an 
unofficial discussion of the suggestions made in response to 
C. M. Louttit’s memorandum of January 1, 1940 as they re- 
late to the Section. Members of other sections are invited 
to attend this meeting, but, because of limitations in time, 
the discussion must be limited to members of the Industrial 
Section. (The Clinical Section will continue the discussion 
as it relates to them at their afternoon business meeting.) 


— ht 


BUSINESS MEETING, CLINICAL SECTION. FRED 
KUHLMANN, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 304. 


BUSINESS MEETING, INDUSTRIAL SECTION. MM. S. 
VITELES, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 228. 
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2:00- 4:00 P.M. 


4:00- 6:00 P.M. 


4:00- 6:00 P.M. 


4:00- 6:00 P.M. 


4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
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SYMPOSIUM, UNDEVELOPED RELATIONSHIPS BE- 
TWEEN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. S. L. 
PRESSEY, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 10. 


Participants: 
ROGER G. BARKER, University of Illinois. 
ANDREW W. BROWN, Institute for Juvenile Research. 
RENSIS LIKERT, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
GARDNER MURPHY, Columbia University. 
H. H. REMMERS, Purdue University. 
FRANK N. STANTON, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
GOODWIN WATSON, Columbia University. 


BUSINESS MEETING, EDUCATIONAL SECTION. F. 
N. FREEMAN, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 305. 


BUSINESS MEETING, CONSULTING SECTION. F. L. 
WELLS, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 312. 


Discussion. Establishing Professional Opportunities for 
Consulting Service. 


SYMPOSIUM, RESEARCH IN THE SELECTION OF 
SALESMEN. ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER, Chairman, Lib- 
eral Arts, Room 121. 

Papers by: 

MARION A. BILLS, Aetna Life Insurance Company. 
RICHARD S. SCHULTZ, Psychological Corporation. 
VERNON P. SCHEIDT, Waverly Press. 

JAY L. OTIS, Western Reserve University. 

O. A. OHMANN, Western Reserve University. 

THOMAS M. STOKES, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 
ALBERT K. KurRTZ, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 


PANEL DISCUSSION. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH IN MENTAL DEFICIENCY. THORLIEFF 
HEGGE, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 316. 


Discussants: 

THEODORA M. ABEL, New York City. 

BURTON M. CASTNER, Clinical Research Assistant, Clin- 
ic for Child Development, Yale University. 

SAMUEL A. KIRK, Director, Division of Exceptional Edu- 
cation, State Teacher’s College, Milwaukee. 

GEORGE KREEZER, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Cor- 
nell University. 

HEINZ WERNER, Research Psychologist, Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Michigan. 


The general problem is that of laying a scientific founda- 
tion for treatment, training, guidance, and social control of 
the border-line and higher grade defective. Contributions 
of clinical psychology in this direction are largely limited 
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7:30- 9:00 P.M. 


9:00 P.M. 


9:00-10:30 P.M. 


9:00-11:00 A.M. 


9:00-11:00 A.M. 


11:00- 1:00 P.M. 
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to instruments which aid in the classification of children ac- 
cording to the general degree of defect or level of social 
maturity, and the general level of achievement, particularly 
in the academic subjects. The panel will discuss current psy- 
chological researches which bear upon the development of 
more highly differentiated methods of treatment for the 


group in question. The panel will be followed by general 
discussion. 


GENERAL SESSION. Public cordially invited. 

Vice-presidential Addresses. 

Auditorium (No smoking allowed) 

Clinical Section. FRED KUHLMANN. Retrogressive trends 
in clinical psychology. 

Consulting Section. F. L. WELLS. Some functions of men- 
tal measurements in the young superior adult. 

Educational Section. A. I. GATES. New fields for educa- 
tional psychologists. 

Industrial Section. M.S. VITELES. Caveat emptor. 


SMOKER AND RECEPTION. AMERICAN SPEECH 
CORRECTION ASSOCIATION. 


BUSINESS MEETING, BOARD OF EDITORS. 
DOUGLAS FRYER, Chairman. 


(The Board of Editors will have its first meeting on Sun- 
day, September 1 at 10:00 A.M., and an additional meeting 
will probably be necessary on Tuesday morning.) 


Tugspay, SEPTEMBER 3 


CONFERENCE OF PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEES. H. 
B. ENGLISH, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 10. 


(Due to changes in committees during the year final plans 
for this Conference cannot be made until very late. The two 
reports listed have been arranged.) 

F. H. FINCH and M. E. Opororr, University of Illinois. An 
analysis of employment status of psychologists. 

GEORGE LAWTON, New York City. Employment possibilities 
for psychologists in work with the aged. 


All members are invited to participate in the discussion 


the Committee reports. 


BUSINESS MEETING, BOARD OF AFFILIATES. 


J. G. HOLSOPPLE, Chairman. (Meeting open only to offi- 
cial representatives on the Board.) 


SEMINAR. PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS. ALIice I. BRYAN, Chair- 
man. Liberal Arts, Room 316. 


(Open only to members of the Consulting Section.) 


‘ 
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11:00- 1:00 P.M. 


2:00- 4:00 P.M. 


2:00- 4:00 P.M. 


2:00- 4:00 P.M. 


4:00- 6:00 P.M. 
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SYMPOSIUM. COORDINATING PROFESSIONAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES IN SPEECH CORRECTION AND 
SPEECH EDUCATION. H. KoEpP-BAKER, Chairman. 
Liberal Arts, Room 121. 

Participants: 

MARGARET E. HALL, Bureau Child Study, Chicago. 
MARION R. TRABUE, Pennsylvania State College. 
EDWIN B. TWITMYER, University of Pennsylvania. 
CHARLES R. STROTHER, University of Iowa. 


(Joint session of Educational and Clinical Sections and 
the American Speech Correction Association.) 


CASE DISCUSSION. C. M. LouTtitT, Chairman, 

Liberal Arts, Room 228. 

Case Presentation, P. M. SYMONDS, Columbia University, 
assisted by MILTON WEXLER. 

Discussants: 
E. A. DOLL, The Training School, Vineland, N. J. 
GORDON RILEY, Rochester Child Guidance Center, Roches- 

ter, New York. 


(Joint session of the Educational and Clinical Sessions. 
Discussion will be open to all attending.) 


PANEL DISCUSSION. THE INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGIST AND THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. BRvUCcE 
V. MOORE, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 304. 

Participants: 

JOSEPH TIFFIN, Purdue University. 
G. J. STEGEMERTEN, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


(There will be other participants whose names were not 
available at the time of going to press.) 


ROUND TABLE. LICENSING OF PSYCHOLOGISTS. 
MARTIN L. REYMERT, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 316. 
Participants: 
CLAIRETTE P. ARMSTRONG, Domestic Relations Court, 
New York City. 
ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, Pennsylvania State College. 
EDWINA A. COWAN, Wichita (Kan.) Child Guidance Cen- 


ter. 

J. Q. HOLSOPPLE, New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. 

ELAINE F. KINDER, Letchworth Village. 

WILDA M. ROSEBROOK, Ohio State University. 


(Joint session of Clinical and Consulting Sections.) 


COLLOQUIUM. INTERNSHIP TRAINING. J. Q. HoLsop- 
PLE, Chairman. Liberal Arts, Room 316. 
Participants: 
Representing the Clinical Section: 
CARNEY LANDIS, New York State Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital. 
Representing the Educational Section: 
CARL ROGERS, Ohio State University. 
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Representing the Industrial Section: 
ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, Pennsylvania State College. 


(Joint Session of Clinical, Educational and Industrial 
Sections.) 


7:30- 9:30 P.M. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. H. B. ENGLISH, Pre- 
siding. Liberal Arts, Room 10. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


Note: Research programs arranged in cooperation with 
the American Psychological Association. Starred (*) pa- 
pers were submitted to the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 9:00 A.M. 
FRED KUHLMANN, Chairman 
Room 10, Liberal Arts 


9:00 A preliminary study of 25,000 school problem children ex- 
amined by clinical psychologists. GRACE MUNSON and 
MILTON A. SAFFIR, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Board 
of Education. [15 min.] 


9:20 Hand usage and angleboard dezxtrality quotient of adult 
stutterers and non-stutterers. WENDELL JOHNSON, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. [15 min., slides.] 


*9:40 The measurement of symptomatic depression with the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Schedule. S. R. HATH- 
AWAY and J. C. MCKINLEY, University of Minnesota 
Hospitals. [10 min.] 


9:55 An evaluation of the postulates underlying the Babcock 
Deterioration Test. G. K. YACORZYNSKI, Northwestern 
University Medical School. [15 min., slides.] 


*10.15 <A seven-year study of the social and educational adjustment 
of a gifted boy afflicted with poliomyletis. J. P. SYMONDS, 
Family Service Society, Yonkers, N. Y. [10 min.] 


*10:30 Preliminary investigation of a psychological theory of psy- 
chotherapy for behavior and personality problems. ViR- 


one W. LEwis, Rochester (N.Y.) Guidance Center. [15 
min. 


10:50 Moto-kinaesthetic training for children with speech handi- 
caps. SARA STINCHFIELD-HAWK, University of Southern 
California. [15 min.] 


*11:10 The community adjustment of sex-delinquent boys. RALPH 


M. es Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. [15 
min. 


*11:30 The psychological reorientation of the tuberculous. MORTON 
A. SEIDENFELD, Tuberculous Institute of Chicago and 
Cook County. [15 min.] 
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INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


*9:00 


*9:20 


9:40 


10:00 


10:15 


10:35 


*10:55 


*11:15 


*11:30 


*1:15 


*1:30 


*1:45 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 9:00 A.M. 
A. T. POFFENBERGER, Chairman 
Room 304, Liberal Arts 


The genesis of attitudes toward management. DOUGLAS 
MCGREGOR and CONRAD ARENSBERG, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. [15 min.] 


Industrial aptitude and production. CHARLES A. DRAKE, 
Johnson and Johnson Company. [15 min.] 


Some comparisons of psychological research in the field of 
business done by accredited psychologists and by imde- 
pendent research organizations. MELVIN S. HATTWICK, 
Needham, Lewis and Brorby, Inc., Chicago. [15 min.] 


The sales-ratio method for evaluating rtment store ad- 
vertisements. JOHN M. WILLITS, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. [10 min.] 


A rigid technique for measuring the impression values of 
specific magazine advertisements. D. B. Lucas, New York 
University. [15 min.] 


A photographic method for the objective evaluation of the 
attention value of advertisements. JAMES S. KARSLAKE, 
Purdue University. [15 min.] 


Measuring the sales effectiveness of a specific radio pro- 
he re STANTON, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
15 min. 


Some characteristics of the listening habits of the radio au- 
dience in a city of 225,000. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, Uni- 
versity of Omaha. [10 min.] 


Sampling errors involved in incomplete returns to mail 
questionnaires. FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH, College of the 
City of New York. [10 min.] 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1:15 P.M. 
M. S. VITELES, Chairman 
Room 316, Liberal Arts 


The selection of department store packers and wrappers 
with the aid of a battery of psychological tests. BEATRICE 
CANDEE and MILTON BLUM, Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors and College of the City of New York. [10 min]. 


Work sample, dexterity tests, and ratings in the prediction 
of a motor task performance. KINSLEY R. SMITH, Penn- 
sylvania State College. [10 min.] 


A performance test for bimanual jobs. S. D. EVANS, U. S. 
Bureau of Employment Security, Chicago. [10 min.] 
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*2:00 A study of the unassembled civil service examination tech- 
nique for administrative positions. C. H. SMELTZER, Tem- 
ple University. [10 min. 


2:15 The relation of Bernreuter Personality and Thurstone Vo- 
cational Interest scores to each other and to scholastic 
and mechanical achievement. HOMER B. REED, Fort Hays 
Kansas State College. [10 min.] 


2:35 Simplification of the scoring of the Strong Vocational In- 
te _ JACK W. DUNLAP, University of Rochester. 
15 min. 


2:55 The measurement of interest in an occwpation versus pat- 
terns of interests similar to those of persons in that oc- 
cupation. DONALD E. SUPER, Clark University. [15 min.] 


8:15 The opinionaire technique in vocational guidance. THEO. F. 
LENTZ, Washington University. [15 min.] 


3:35 The differential prediction of success in two contrasting vo- 
cational areas. RAY C. HACKMAN, University of Minne- 
sota. [15 min.] 


6:15- 7:15 P.M. ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATION. DONALD G. 
PATERSON, Presiding. 


7:15- 8:15 P.M. Presidential Address 
H. B. ENGLISH. Fundamentals and fundamentalism in 
the preparation of applied psychologists. 
Nittany Lion Inn. 
(Dress optional. Members and guests not in attendance 
at the dinner are invited to hear the Presidential address.) 


THurspAy, SEPTEMBER 5 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 9:00 A.M. 
A. I. GATES, Chairman 
Room 121, Liberal Arts 


9:00 The valadity of teachers’ ratings. JOHN C. FLANAGAN, Co- 
operative Test Service. [15 min.] 


9:20 Student appraisals of their own abilities compared with ob- 
jective test results. DAVID J. RYANS, Cooperative Test 
Service. [15 min., slides.] 


*9:40 The prediction of non-enrollment in school among white 
and negro children in 159 Georgia counties. J. E. GREENE, 
University of Georgia. [15 min.] 


*10:00 The relationship between Strong Vocational Interest scores, 
stated vocational aims, and intelligence of high school 
senior girls. MARIE SKODAK and ORLO L. CRISSEY, Flint, 
(Mich.) Guidance Center. [15 min.] 
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10:40 


10:55 


*11:15 


11:30 
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Articulation in automatic mental work. DOUGLAS FRYER, 
New York University. [15 min.] 


Retroactive inhibition in foreign language study. JOHN G. 
JENKINS and WALTER M. SPARKS, University of Mary- 
land. [10 min., slides.] 


Study of higher level reading abilities. FRANCES P. ROBIN- 
SON, Ohio State University. [15 min.] 


Factors in physics achievement on the college level. DEWEY 
B. Sturt, University of Iowa. [10 min.] 


Therapeutic value of the course in mental hygiene. P. M. 
SYMONDS and HELEN R. HAGGERTY, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. [15 min.] 


NOTE: The following papers were accepted by the Pro- 
gram Committee and were placed on special programs of 
the American Psychological Association at the times and 
places indicated. 


Psychological applications in a new field, traffic engineer- 
ing. T. W. FORBES, Yale University [15 min., slides.] 
(Thursday, September 5, 10:00 P.M. Room 316, Liberal 


Arts.) 


A comparative study of scatter on the original and revised 
Stanford-Binet scales by the use of retest data. MABEL 
R. FERNALD, Cincinnati Public Schools. [15 min.] (Fri- 
day, September 6, 3:10 P.M. Room 121, Liberal Arts.) 


Is the revised Stanford-Binet really an age scale? C. H. 
GROWDON, Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. [15 min., 
slides.] (Friday, September 6, 3:30 P.M., Room 121, Lib- 


eral Arts.) 


Level of aspiration as a controlled method in the study of 

personality. JULIAN B. ROTTER, Indiana University. [15 
min., slides.] (Saturday, September 7, 10:30 A.M., Room 
121, Liberal Arts.) 
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